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THE ANNUAL 


EVENTY-FIVE to a hundred photographs 

of houses come into this office every month. 

They are sent in by architects, owners and 
architectural photographers all over the country. 
Imagine the toil, then, to select just the right 
ones. We think we have succeeded in this 
February issue. 

The first house is a little Norman cottage 
of stucco and hand-hewn logs by Bloodgood 
Tuttle; the second a little house with a tower 
especially designed for Houst & GARDEN by 
Caretto & Forster; the third, the half-timbered 
home of a well known artist; the fourth a 
little Colonial house hid away beneath wistaria ; 
the fifth a tiny cottage of clapboard; and the 
sixth a small town house of Georgian extrac- 
tion. These six are not elaborate nor costly, 
but they are architecturally good and good to 
live in. 

Among the building articles will be contri- 
butions on what can and cannot be put in the 
small house, the use of wall board, the building 
of ,closets, entrances, exterior lattice, and paint 
and stain finishes. 

Then when the inside of the house is ready 
for furnishing, here are ideas that will prove 
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BUILDING 


A dining room glimpse in one of 
the houses shown in February 


NUMBER 


invaluable—a description of the decorations put 
in his house by Joseph Urban, the scenic painter ; 
the furniture that can be combined, pottery in 
decoration, how to buy fixtures for the fireplace, 
the Little Portfolio, the tochére, the curtaining 
of round windows, breakfast rooms, a page of 
new cabinets and hutches, and Spanish seating 
furniture. 

For the gardener come three suggestions for 
the garden backgrounds, a garden of purple and 
mauve flowers, garden club war activities and 
starting the war garden. 

We are making a special drive this year to 
make the garden side of the magazine more 
practical than ever—to jay especial emphasis 
on utilitarian gardens which will contribute their 
quota to the food supply. The February num- 
ber proves that decorative flower gardening is 
by no means to be neglected; in these times our 
minds as well as our stomachs must be fed. But 
you will find in it a special inspiration to make 
your vegetable garden this year a complete 
success. 

Here is a number nicely balanced, with in- 
creasing interest as the pages turn, It is an 
issue that you cannot afford to miss. 
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THE WINDOW IN 


The window is one of the most important factors in any decorative composition, 

and much of the success of a room depends upon the draping of it. Either it 

is an object to be covered, or, as here, an architectural feature to be accented. 

This interior is from the residence of Henry G. Vaughan, Esq., Sherborn, Mass. 

The woodwork is stained gumwood, the floor painted black and white to simu- 

late tiles, the upholstery is dark blue and the curtains are a sheer, dark blue net. 
Little & Browne, architects 
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SPANISH WALL 


January, 


FURNITURE OF THE SIXTEENTH 


SEVENTEENTH CENTURIES 


HAROLD DONALDSON EBERLEIN and ABBOT McCLURE 


Fig. 1. 
struction are evidenced in a low, boot- 
footed, 16th Century walnut cabinet 


North African traditions of con- 


LD Spanish furniture has four outstanding 

qualities—dignity, concentrated interest, 
vigor and intrinsic sufficiency. The last men- 
tioned proceeds as a necessary consequence 
from the other three. There is enough dignity, 
enough interest and enough vigor combined in 
each individual piece to make it sufficient, in its 
own right, to command attention and respect. 
One might add that this quality of sufficiency 
assumes and, at times, even exacts freedom 
from interference by other crowding pieces of 
furniture, for reasons which will appear in the 
course of discussion. This is equally true 
whether a piece be of simple or of ornate de- 
sign and execution. And, whether simple or 
ornate, it is so virile that it 
holds its own by harmoni- 
ous contrast and so adapt- 
able that it appears to com- 
plete advantage against 
either a severely austere or 
a richly elaborate setting. 
It is only when placed in a 
weak, namby-pamby_ en- 
vironment that is neither 
austere consistently 
opulent that old Spanish 
furniture looks out of 
keeping. And, in_ such 
cases, it is the hackground 
that suffers by comparison. 


Traditions and Character 


Of Spanish wall furni- 
ture in the 16th and 17th 
Centuries, the pieces of 
most usual occurrence were 
chests of several kindred 
sorts, areons, vargueno 
cabinets, papeleras, cabi- 
nets both low and high of 
sundry variant types, small 
wall tables that may not 
inappropriately be called 
consoles, long wall tables, 
cupboards and_ bedsteads. 

In making a survey of 
early Spanish mobiliary 
equipment, it be 
borne in mind that, in- 
fluenced to a certain extent 


Fig. 4. 
early 17th Century. An early 17th Century papelera is standing on it 


by the traditions of Moorish usage, which em- 
ployed but little movable furniture, the people 
of Christian Spain furnished their rooms scant- 
ily—scantily even when compared with the 
contemporary custom in Italy and France, 
which nowadays most of us would deem meager. 
It is doubtless due, in some measure, to this 
fact that Spanish furniture acquired its quali- 
ty of sufficiency already alluded to. The 
same fact also explains the paucity of the 16th 
and 17th Century Spanish pieces extant when 


Fig. 3. The wood is carved walnut, 
with inlays of bone. The drop front 
and drawer arrangement are noteworthy 


oe 


The long wall table is of carved walnut, from the 16th or 


Fig. 2 is designed for use in the angle 


of two walls, a carved walnut table dat- 
ing from the 16th Century 


compared with the relative abundance of Ital- 
ian and French pieces dating from approxi- 
mately the same time. 

When we examine the several articles of old 
Spanish wall furniture alongside of the cor- 
responding contemporary articles made in 
Italy or in France, we cannot help being struck 
by the fact that the varguefo cabinet is the 
most distinctively Spanish piece which the 
artisans of the period produced and that the 
mastery of manual skill and decorative facili- 
ty therein exemplified epitomizes the highest 
achievements of Hispanic  cabinet-making 
craft. The origin of the vargueto cabinet 
antedates the 16th Century, and it is one of 

the oldest articles of Span- 
ish furniture. 


Vargueno Cabinets 


Thanks to the Moorish 
habit of sitting upon cush- 
ions, a habit they trans- 
mitted in large measure to 
their Christian neighbors 
and pupils in the arts of 
peace, the vargueno cabi- 
net was for a long time the 
only important piece of 
Spanish wall furniture. It 
rested upon a_ stand of 
which the earliest form 
seems to have been a table 
with trestle legs and 
wrought iron braces, simi- 
lar to that supporting the 
papelera in Figure 14. 
Slightly later in date, 
stands of carved walnut, 
like that shown in Figure 
3, were especially made to 
hold the varguefo, or else 
the support was supplied 
by a cupboard base, con- 
taining drawers and doors, 
very like the low cabinet 
shown in Figure 12. In the 
latter case the base was 
often made to correspond 
more closely in design and 
decoration with the cabinet 
it supported than was the 
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as 


case with either of 
the other bases In : 


ner of decoration, it is 
unnecessary to dwell 
further upon either; it 
is enough to state that 
both came from the 
Moors as the antece- 
dent source of inspira- 


structure the vargueno 
was a rectangular 
box with one side 
: hinged at the bottom 


«> as to let down, 


thus forming a fall- tion. When the var- 
ing front. Sliding gueno cabinet was the 
supports were pro only important piece 
vided on the stand of furniture, it is easy 
which, when pulled to understand how such 
out, held up the drop efforts should have 
front Within, the been concentrated upon 
, whole side, or rather it that it was bound to 
' the whole front, was produce an effect of un- 
4 taken up with rows usual enrichment. It 
f small drawers and is also easy, in view of 
possibly a door in the this splendor and poise, 
enter concealing still to understand how it 
4 other small drawers came to have the air of 
or a pigeonhole for sufficiency, already 
large papers mentioned, and why it 
| Upon comparing is better that it should 
af the illustrations not be crowded with 
~ showing the varguefo other pieces nowadays 
i" cabinet both closed in arranging the fur- 
and open, it will be nishing of a room. 
seen that the type of Closely akin in gen- 
decoration inside was eral structure to the 
totally different from, vargueno is the papelera 
and usually far richer Fig. 5. Chests were shown on the stand in \ 
than, the method of em important articles in Figure 14, the chief struc- 
Spain The inside 
bellishment employed tural difference being that 
outside. And this dif- boldly painted the papelera has no drop 
ference was characteris front and could not have 
a tic. While the exterior been used for writing 
was generally of plain purposes. It was intended 
walnut or chestnut merely for a cabinet and 
‘ adorned with fretted and ote. cupboard of the was used for the safe 
gilded wrought iron 16th or early 17th keeping of papers and 
mounts, underlaid with century. The other small odds and ends, 
pieces of red velvet, the oe _— aoe for the accommodation of 
interior was oftentimes which its numerous draw- 
gorgeous and — fairly ers were provided. A pa- 
: blazing with gold, color pelera, in fact, is any 
and bone inlay engraved small cabinet-like piece 


Fig. 7 hails from 
the Basque prov- 
inces and the 17th 


in vermilion or black 
with arabesque, leaf or 
: flower motifs or, some- 


containing numerous 
small drawers for papers 


Century. A carved and sundries. Another 
times, with figures ot oak corner cup- papelera, of walnut with 
animals or birds. As the board 


gilt iron mounts, is seen 
in Figure 4. 
(Continued on page 64) 


illustrations fully show 
the structure and man- 


“4 Fig. 9. The spiral twisted posts indicate Portu- 
Fig. 8&8 The “miller’s wheel” motif guese influence. pot entury, from the island Fig. 10. Carved walnut press or chup- 
shows under the and on the ayorce 


board showing a tendency to many stall 
base drawer fronts panels 


. 
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WROUGHT IRON in the GARDEN ROOM 


A Phase of the American-Italian Renaissance which Is Much 
in Vogue—Types of Iron Tables, Doors, Baskets and Fixtures 


ROUGHT 
iron is en 
vogue. the 


most casual perusal 
of the architectural 
and decorative mag- 
agines published in 
the last two years 
will prove a tend- 
ency toward Italian 
period furniture 
and design that in- 
cludes a generous 
use of ornamental 
wrought iron. Many 
of the best town and 
country _ houses 
around New York, 
Chicago, Minneapo- 
lis or Detroit, and 
particularly in that 


architectural para- 
Florentine _— flower dise, Southern Cali- 
basket with a light fix- fornia. show the 


above. 30” 
$32.50. 


ture long. 


strong influence of 
the Italian villa. 
Certainly, we should be grateful to whatever 
influence gave us our present American-Italian 
renaissance. It means for the city house plain 
plaster or simply paneled walls, stone fire- 
places, uncarpeted floors, a few well chosen 
antique pieces of furniture; for the country 
house, broad expanses of plain stone or stucco 
exteriors, mellow tile roofs, paved terraces with 
the color note of an occasional terra cotta 
vase; and in both, the inevitable use of 
wrought iron doors, window grilles, fire 


A novel scheme for partially screen- 
ing book shelves can be worked out 
Florentine 
Each door 14” by 
$60 the pair 


in wrought iron in a 
Gothic design. 


72”. They come at 


Placed in the vestibule, or used as a garden 
room table, this little stand of wrought 
iror. serves an excellent purpose. It stands 
32” “high and is 22” across top. $35 


FREDERICK WALLICK 


screens, lanterns, electric wall brackets, torch- 
éres, and even furniture. 

The garden room has taken rank as a neces- 
sary part of our homes, and seems to be 
crowding the sunroom into obscurity. The 
change is for the best. A sunroom, in the 
average American house, is really nothing more 
than a glorified porch where, in winter, storm 
sashes take the place of screens, and an inade- 
quate heating plant tries unsuccessfully to 
cope with three exposures, a north wind and a 
tile floor with no basement underneath. The 
result is only too frequently drafts, loss of good 
temper and a consequent adjournment to the 
living room until spring. 


Uses for Iron Furniture 
The garden room is more conveniently lo- 


.cated near the center of the house, easily ac- 


cessible from the hall and with frequently 
only one exposure—to the south. It is more 
of a living room, with the charm of the con- 
servatory attached; its furnishings tend toward 
easy divans, flower boxes with real or imitation 
foliage, plant stands a la brazier, standing 
lamps with iron bases and decorated parch- 
ment shades, aquariums, cut flowers, and— 
garden magazines! 

Wrought iron seems preéminently fitted for 
such a room. It is durable, it withstands the 
ravages of water; it has an out-of-door feel- 
ing; it harmonizes with tile or stone or marble 
floors, and like the garden itself, it gains 
charm with years. Time rusts or bronzes it 


until its old age is venerable, like old wine. 
It has, moreover, behind it the precedent of all 
time. Reflecting on the prehistoric epoch of 
the Iron Age, one could hardly call it a fad. 

The accompanying photographs illustrate 
some very simple examples of garden room 
furniture. In the flower stand, the old copper 
top is recessed sufficiently to allow a few inches 
of sand or loam in which jonquils, iris, poppies 
or peonies are held upright by use of Japanese 
lead flower holders; or the bottom can be filled 
with water, the outer edge of the top covered 
with roses or laurel leaves or some other at- 
tractive foliage, and short-stemmed 
allowed to float in the center. 

A garden room table may have many uses. 
It makes an excellent base for a 
table lamp; it can be used as a 
smoking or magazine stand; it 
is serviceable as a tea tray. It 
may also be placed in an en- 
trance hall or vestibule as a 
card stand, or as a place to put 
one’s hat and gloves. These are 
some of the more obvious uses. 
Others will suggest themselves. 

The hall or garden room 
candelabrum illustrated h as 
stem and feet of deep rusted 
iron, the top foliage in antique 
gilt, and the leaves and roses 
twining around the base in dull 
green and red. An electric base 
plug connection is provided un- . 
der the stem, carrying up 
through it to the ivory yellow 

(Continued on page 66) 


blooms 


Among new candelabra for 
hall or garden room is this 
with deep rusted iron and 
flowers in dull red and 
green. 5’ 6". Wired, $35 


A flower stand can be fashioned after a 
pie-crust table with a recessed top in 
which can be placed jonquils or iris in 
lead holders. 32” high, 24” across. $30 
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House 


The house carries out the spirit of Tudor traditions. It 
is executed in brick laid in Flemish bond. The roof is of 
red tile with rounded and swept valleys. Exterior wood- 
work is heavy timber mortised together and pinned with 
wooden pins. English metal casements for all windows. 
Terraces, steps and walks are stone flagged 


THE 
RESIDENCE of GARDNER STEEL, Esq. 


PITTSBURG, PENNA. 
LOUIS STEVENS, Architect 


A view along the terrace show- The arbor and seat in the rose 
ing the living room gable and garden are reached by a flight 
> chimney with stone sundial. of steps from the level of 
The entrance is through stone the lawn. A bird bath is set 


columned arches to a vestibule in the middle of this garden 
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The living room 
fireplace, a feature 
of the house, is 
faced with lime- 
stone and _ lined 
with red, rough 
handmade tiles. 
The dog grate is 
an old English 
model. An wun- 
“sual treatment is 
ound in the 
iches with their 
ld sconces, and in 
ceiling beam 
with its support- 
in bracket spring- 
in from the key- 
stae of the fire- 
pla. The doors 
arcsand - blasted 
oak with heavy 
strap hinges and 
leaded glass lights 


In the dining room 
the simplicity of 
the wall treatment 
enhances the 
beauty and inter- 
est of the window 
and door open- 
ings. These doors 
let out on the ter- 
race of the rose 
garden. To one 
side of the room 
is a large stone 
fireplace with an- 
tique Welsh 
wrought iron fix- 
tures. The furni- 
ture was especially 
designed for the 
room and the 
hangings chosen to 
harmonize with iis 
period. Katherine 
Parker, decorator 
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THE DOOM of 


HAT’S become of the old-fashioned dining room?” asks a cor- 
respondent in a recent letter. 
To which we answer, “What's become of the old-fashioned dinner?” 
For the rooms of the house which were created by custom, are in 
time done away by custom, and the custom of the day is to Hooverize. 
4s0 back to the time when one spoke of “the groaning board.” <A 
virile age doubtless, an age in which eating was a great function, 
accompanied by ceremony and display. The table was loaded down 
with all manner of food, the sideboard was piled high, like an altar, 
with the accumulation of several generations of silver plate. Guests 
went into a meal as into a coronation, two by two in procession, with 
a nice regard for priority and seniority. There was a brilliance about 
this age. Mem did not deny themselves petty pleasures nor did they 
know the devastating inhibitions of “eat and grow thin” and “drink 
and be sober.” For the purpose then was just the opposite. Men ate 
to wax fat and drank to be drunken. This was a good age. It accom- 
plished many great and noble things. But as the vigor of the age 
declined so the custom grew stale 

Then came a dark age, a transitional period, when actual eating 
was less but ceremony and vulgarity of display lingered on like bad 
habits. It gave us the dining room with the ostentatious china closet, 
it gave us the plate rail on which the otherwise careful housewife con- 
signed her precious china to a precarious ridge, it gave us beer stein 
decorations and ponderous Flemish oak furniture. In this time men 
discovered new and strange diseases, and the center of all evil was 
laid in the stomach. Gradually eating and drinking became less sacra- 
mental and more commonplace. The solemn family breakfast dwindled 
down to a hasty meal of coffee and rolls. Ritualistic dinners ceased 
to be served. We no longer went into them as into a great orgy, but 
came in casually, as though it were an ordinary affair. 

This was the period the war found us in. Today we stand on the 
threshold of a new order, the beginning of the second mystic thousandth 
year. The war has obliged us to Hooverize. We are forced to change 
our customs, And in that change we can read the impending doom 
of the dining room. 


SHERE are four good reasons why the dining room should be 
a doomed Figst, as is shown above, eating has ceased to be a 
ceremony and hence has ceased to require the setting for ceremony 
which a separate room furnishes. 

Second, we aré making our homes more efficient. We are making 
every part of the’ housé contribute to the ease and comfort of living, 
and contribute not a small part of this time, but all the time. Set 
down in actual figures, the average dining room “works” not more 
than two hours a day. The rest of the time it is unoccupied and no 
one enters it save servants to clean or arrange the table. Entering a 
dining room between meals is like walking into a deserted theatre at 
nine in the morning. It has ghostly remembrances of good times and 
happy folk. In short the dining room is a pleasant and efficient place 
only when we are dining. At other times it might just as well not 
exist, for all the impertance it holds for us. 

The third reason for the passing of the dining room is the de- 
mand for the small house. This demand has increased as the distribu- 
tion of wealth has been made more equal. The rise of a high waged 


the 
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proletariat has brought about the desire to own a house. The small 
house satisfies this desire, for the measure of the desire is not the size 
of the house but the sense of ownership. Now in a small house every 
possible cubic inch of space must function and contribute to the well- 
being of the occupants. A room that is occupied only two or three 
hours a day is waste space; it must be eliminated. In its stead the 
breakfast porch or corner can serve for the first meal and at the same 
time add interest to the meals and increase the habit of living out of 
doors. The other two meals can be served at one end of the living 
room, that part being screened off while the table is being prepared. 
Instead of having a cramped living room and a cramped dining room, 
the small house will have one large living room to serve both purposes. 


= principle, of course, cannot be said to apply to the large 
house where space is unlimited, where ceremony still characterizes 
the manner of living, the architecture of the house is influenced and 
the separate dining room must remain. In the mansion one is obliged 
to live up to his house; in the cottage one’s house adapts itself to his 
life. But the nature of both these houses depends. upon a problem that 
is gradually increasing, one that in no far future time will become 
acute—the servant problem. 


HE large house was made possible by a multitude of servants and 

retainers who could be hired at a low wage or no wage at all. 
The small house eliminates the servant altogether or reduces the list 
toa minimum. During the progress of the war, when women have been 
finding work in munition factories and taking the place of men gone 
to the front, the available number of servants has been decreased. 
Immigration is practically at a standstill and will be for several years 
after the war. The doing of men’s work by women has also taught 
women the value of regular working hours, of regular recreation hours, 
the advantage of standardized wages and the necessity for organiza- 
tion. Already Finnish servants have their unions and social centers, 
the Russians their artels, and the time will come when the Irish, Pole 
and negro will do the same. In short, the servant problem will gradu- 
ally settle itself into a matter of the housewife’s hiring a member of a 
union, paying union wages for an allotted number of hours of work, 
and permitting the servant to do as she pleases with the remainder of 
her time. 

Such a situation will naturally increase the number of small houses 
where no servant is required, and the number of apartments that are 
served on a, cooperative basis, and leave the larger houses to the very 
rich. The dining room will even more nearly vanish. 

However radical this may seem to us now, it is all part and parcel 
of modern social evolution. As manufacturing and the growth of cities 
stripped the English manor houses of their hordes of dependents, so 
by this great upheaval is being brought about a democratization that 
will radically affect the manner of our home life. The ceremonial din- 
ner of a past era was possible because there was an abundance of serv- 
ants. As the number of servants has decreased and the custom of cere- 


monial eating has passed, so has passed the necessity for the formal 
dining room. And, in turn, so has come about the demand for the small 
house from which is eliminated a room that has ceased to be a necessity 
for living. 
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A STUDY IN MIXED <STYLES 


The exterior of the house is Cape Town Dutch; the hallway is a mixture of 

Colonial and Italian, the door being Colonial and the wall treatment Italian. 

The floor is black and gray slate tiles. The carved balusters are copied from an 

| old house in Exeter. It is the hallway in the Vaughan residence, another interior 
of which is shown on the frontispiece. Little & Browne were the architects 
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THE GLASS 


But for all their pretensions, these 
flower 


wre the 


nbedded glass 
striated marbles, the glassies so much in vogue 


of a 


THOUSAND 


aristocratic specimens of early Venetian millefiori and 
paperweight that adorned grandfather's desk in post-bellum days 
with the younger set 


FLOWERS 


Fascinating Millefiori, Long Ago the Object of the Collector's Enthusiasm, 


Is One of the Latest Fancies of the Modern Connoisseur 


PUSIME has crumbled many a granite monu 
| ment to the memory of monarchs of early 
Egyptian dynasties, but a tiny scent bottle of 
yellow glass, with the name Amenophis worked 
upon it in blue, has come down to us from the 
Golden Age of the Pharaohs King Ameno 
phis little guessed that his fragile gift at life's 
parting from Queen Taia would have survived 
the vicissitudes of the unguessed ages that have 
treated his granite pedestal of the Colossus of 
Thebes with such scant courtesy. Yet here 


GARDNER TEALL 


we may hold it in the palm of a hand, a lovely 
trinket whose fragility has defied the boast of 
bronze or the strength of stone! 

As Pliny says, it is no easy matter to give 
novelty to old subjects, authority to new, to 
impart luster to rusty things, light to the ob- 
scure and mysterious. Yet he who writes of 
antiques and curios may find in the subject of 
old glaSs so wide’ a field in which to browse 
that its restrajnts seem few indeed and its in- 
terest of broatl afipeal. 


Excavated near the Appian 
Way one of those well- 
known roads that lead two 
Rome—this bowl is a price- 
less example of the millefiori 
work of classic times. The 
earliest Roman mosaic and 
millefiort glass is, so far as 
our knowledge goes, from the 
reign of Augustus 


The millefiori glass of yesterday and today 
offers to the collector a fascinating study. It 
is the “Glass of a Thousand Flowers”, a 
pretty name the Italians gave it centuries ago 

~mille, a thousand, and fiort, flowers. 

Don’t you remember when you were little, 
very little, the round, heavy glass paperweights 
into which you could look like a crystal gazer 
and find mysteriously embedded flower-like 
forms of colored glass? How you puzzled 
grandfather’s head, too, when you asked him 
questions about it. These old millefiori paper- 
weights—long since out of fashion, alas!— 
were bought on faith as curiosities, and only 
the sophisticated age that decreed such marbles 
unfitting the dignity of maturity relegated them 
to hiding places now for the most part for- 
gotten. The wonderful striated marbles, the 
attractive “glassies’” of our own Golden Age 
maintained with us the tradition of attach- 
ment; and now we have once more begun to 
display the paperweights of the Thousand 
Flowers and antiquarians are doing such brisk 
business in them that manufacturers are al- 
most encouraged to place on the market again 
these interesting objects of millefiori glass. 


Collectors of Glass 

Since the time when the observing Herodotus 
wrote that the sacred crocodiles of Memphis 
wore earrings of melted stone, the collecting of 
glass has encouraged its finer development. 
The ancient glass workers were proud enough 
to sign fine pieces, though these are excessively 
rare. There was, for instance, “Africanus, 
citizen of Carthage, artist in glass.” Nero was 
an ardent collector of fine pieces of glass, col- 
lecting them in his own peculiar manner, as 


Above is shown Venetian millefiori work of early date. The 


Venetian workers 
ancients, far surpas 
is considered 


hasing 


It was from the careful study of 


delicate antique bits such as these 


the fine-fingered workers of Ven- 
ice derived th 


inspiration which 
resulted in seven hundred years 
of splendid artistic achievement 


sed them in achievement 
extraordinarily light, 
favor and demand on this account 


their efforts on the models of the 
Venetian glass 
ind was im particular 


It is a bad guess if you call them 
marbles, or sections of tissue, or 
the inside of a_ kaleidoscope. 
They are two beautiful shallow 
bowls of millefiori glass from the 


hand of skillful Venetian artisans 
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The Venetians added to the colored glass effects of the ancients the discovery, of, crystalline white glass, and marvelously 


combined the two in many a piece of veined and variegated loveliness. 


Some of the examples reproduced here offer con- 


vincing proof that the result well deserves its charming appellation of “The Glass of a Thousand Flowers” 


we may infer from such anecdotes as that 
wherein Petronius is chronicled as having 
broken a precious bowl of murrhine to atoms 
just before his death, to prevent the possi- 
bility of its falling into the grasp of Nero. So 
greatly was it prized at the time that its value 
had been placed at a sum now equivalent to 
$250,000! The very high prices paid today 
by museums for bits of antique glass are very 
apt to be far less than the same objects brought 
in Roman times; this, of course, refers only to 
glass of high artistic quality, such as would 
have commanded the attention of connoisseurs 
contemporary with its product. 

“Who,” says Johnson in The Rambler, 
“when he saw the first sand or ashes by a cas- 
ual intenseness of heat melted into a metallic 
form, rugged with excrescences and crowded 
with impurities, would have imagined that in 
the shapeless lump lay concealed so many con- 
veniences of life as would in time constitute a 
great part of the happiness of the world? Thus 
was the first artificer of glass occupied, though 
without his own knowledge or expectation. He 
was facilitating and prolonging the enjoyment 
of light, enlarging the avenues of science and 
conferring the highest and most lasting plea- 
sure; he was enabling the student to contem- 
plate nature and the beauty to behold herself.” 


Ancient Glass and Venetian 

We need not go into the early history of 
glass here, more than to say the ancients were 
highly skilled in the making of mosaic and 
millefiori glass, their products inspiring the 
millefiori glass of the Venetians and their fol- 
lowers in Europe and America. One cannot 
do better than to quote here from M. A. Wal- 
lace-Dunlop’s Glass in the Old World, long 
out of print. In this work the author says: 

“No method of glass working has probably 
excited more attention than the wonderfully 
minute mosaics found scattered over the world 
both in beads and amulets. Old writers have 
exhausted their ingenuity in conjecturing the 
secret of their manufacture. Many of them 
are far too minute for human eyes to have ex- 
ecuted, but like many other marvels the expla- 
nation is simple when once discovered. They 


were made (and are now successfully imitated 
in Murano) by arranging long slender glass 
rods of various colors so as to form a pattern, 
a picture, or the letters of a name, and then 
fusing them together, and while still warm the 
rod or cane so formed could be drawn out to 
almost any length, the pattern becoming per- 
haps microscopically small, but always retain- 
ing its distinctness. A tube of glass treated in 
the same manner never loses a minute hole in 
the middle. Thin slices cut off such a rod 
would present on each side [face] the exact 
picture [just as the pattern appears when slic- 
ing a cucumber] or pattern originally ar- 
ranged. When this idea had been once sug- 
gested, thousands of patterns could have been 
invented, and slices from these rods placed in 
liquid blue or other colored glass, and cast in 
a mould and ground into shape, gave rise to 
the endless combinations of Greek or Roman 
workers. . . . The millefiori glass of the 
Venetian republic was simply a revival of this 


. Under the Ptolemies the 
Egyptians acquired a rare perfection § in 
mosaic! We have, so far as I know, no Roman 
mosaic or millefiori glass antedating the reign 
of Augustus. It is in the Augustan age that 
we first learn the name of a mosaic glass 
artist, Proculus of Perinthus, to whom the 
Alexandrian merchants erected a statue. 

The building of St. Mark’s in Venice, begun 
in 1159, gave impetus to Italian glass manu- 
facture. With the fall of Constantinople 
nearly a half century later, many Greeks, 
skilled artists in glass, undoubtedly made their 
way to Venice and brought thither the secrets 
of their trade. Certain it is that the early 


old industry. 


glass workers of Venice and of Murano, where 
later the glass industry centered, gave curious 
and interested study to the old mosaics of the 
ancients and in due course rediscovered the art 
of millefiori and perfected it in’a manner that 
would have caused the Romans to open their 
(Continued on page 60) 


above. 


Gorgeous things are these rare 
pieces of early Venetian millefiori. 
Derived from the glass of Greek 
and Roman manufacture, they 
were in turn copied in other 


European countries 


They are spotted, striated, checkered, stveaked, mottled, 
dappled, clouded, barred—every imaginable diversification 
of pattern is offered by the beads grouped in the illustration 
These beads are of Roman-Egyptian origin, and 
date from the earliest antiquity of the art of millefiori 


Fine glass was highly prized by 

the connoisseurs of antiquity, 

some pieces being signed by the 

“artist in glass” who made them. 

Nero himself was a keen collector 
of glass, we are told 
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SUBSTITUTES 
for SIDEBOARDS 


The Touch of Individuality 
in the Dining Room 


The substitute might be a Spanish antique 

table with a Venetian mirror above. The 

cover would be a fine piece of altar lace 
or a linen cover with lace edges 


House & Garden 


(Left) In a large dining room a 
refectory table can be used for 
sideboard or serving table. Here 
it has a background of old Italian 
yellow brocade that sets off the 
tall altar candles and the silver 


A console can be used for a serv- 
ing table. Here it is of wrought 
iron rubbed with polychrome colors 
and with a top of Sienna marble. 
McBride, de corator 


An old Colonial table, an old brocade hung 

for a background, a Colonial gilt mirror, 

old Dutch paintings on either side, This 
would make an excellent substitute 


Photographs by Northend and Brown Bros. 


I» the residence of Mr. Sidney Drew in New York City the entire dining room is furnished with wrought iron. The table is wrought iron, 
the console serving table shown above, and the large console which is used for a sideboard during meal times. Lighting fixtures are wrought 
Over the table hangs a Greek primitive. McBride, decorator 


iron on antique gilt brackets. 
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The garden was never really planned—it just happened. 


A natural hollow south of the house called 


for some kind of special treatment, and the solution of the problem is seen today within the limits of 
this little circle with its trim box edgings, simple pool and four rose arches 


A FORMAL 


GARDEN 


of UNIQUE LINES 


The Development of a Natural Hollow on the Estate of Mr. and Mrs. George W. Hill 
at Stamford, Connecticut—An Unusual Blending of Formality and Friendliness 


OU come upon it unexpectedly, at the 

head of the drive that sweeps up the hill 
from the valley road. On that boldly curving 
approach you have gained an impression of a 
great, rolling lawn, of trees and a big white 
house crowning the crest ahead, of wide out- 
looks and unhampered spaciousness every- 
where. And then at the end, when the car with 
a final purr tops the shoulder of the hill and 
glides toward the entrance, it appears sud- 
denly close beside you, the most intimate, 
charming and wholly perfect little formal 
garden imaginable. 

The garden was never really planned—it 
just happened. When the remodeling of the 
old house was finished, when the garage and 
greenhouses and landscaping were under way, 
there still remained undeveloped that natural 
hollow to the south of the house where the 
little garden is today. It could be filled, of 
course, carrying the level out to the drive and 
the garage beyond; but that would have neces- 
sitated the creation of a new focal point for 
the view from the house entrance. The con- 
ception of a sunken garden was a logical 
enough alternative—the peculiar merit of the 
idea lies largely in the way in which it was 
carried out. Though formal, the garden has 
marked intimacy; though sunken, it blends 


ROBERT STELL 


in harmoniously with the surroundings. 
As it stands after several years of develop- 
ment the garden is some 60’ in diameter. 
About the pool, with its simple ornament of 
irregular concrete in the center, the box edged 
beds and gravel paths aré geometrically ar- 
ranged, with the four white latticed arches 
serving at once as accent points and places of 
physical and visual entrance and exit. Iris, 
peonies, narcissi and other perennials fill the 
beds with a succession of bloom and foliage, 
but perhaps the greatest floral beauty of all is 
in the pink Dorothy Perkins roses which climb 
the arches and form festoons between them. 
The latter effect is quite simply achieved by 
training the longest shoots from either side of 
each arch, draping them, as it were, to low 
stakes along the circumference of the outer 
circle of beds. 

As the photograph shows, the garden is more 
than just a true circle punctuated by the arches. 
Four additional crescent shaped beds, similar 
in character to the others, round out the scheme 
and serve to prevent any impression of too 
great regularity. 

As seen from the house, the immediate back- 
ground of the garden is formed by a line of 
massive willows on the right as you look at the 
picture, a massing of rhododendrons as you 


approach the point from which the photograph 
was taken, and adjoining these a rough stone 
abutment which acts as a retaining wall for 
the drive and includes a recessed niche and 
stone seat opposite the nearest arch. To avoid 
any suggestion of bareness this wall is crowned 
by a wide border of perennials between it. and 
the driveway proper. Since the stone abut- 
ment faces north and: consequently receives 
little sun, no attempt has been made to con- 
vert it into a wall garden. A few shade lov- 
ing rock plants may be used in the crevices, 
but it is open to question whether they would 
add greatly to the present effectiveness of the 
dry laid stones, which have their own rugged 
beauty. 

The formal garden which is not the result 
of some carefully conceived and formulated 
plan is seldom successfully carried out. Yet 
here in this little Connecticut hollow is found 
the exception which proves the rule. In a 
setting essentially that of a large estate it pre- 
sents a note of contrast which is strikingly 
appropriate. One glimpse of its intimate path- 
ways, of the enticing pool with its reflections of 
the surrounding trees and flowers, and the 
whole place slips easily into scale. There has 
been added the final touch which completes 
the landscaping picture. 
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he ancestor of this little The front of the Gothic 
skh was a certain beauti desk on the left side lets 
vl untique—a Gothic cal down and forms a com- 
net of authentic linenfold modious shelf for writing 
inciing and carved grap The interior compartments 
ne moti! Closed, it af have been treated with 
pears a cabinet, 3100 Chinese blue enamel 
4 
DESKS AND CHAIRS 
lresses lealers may be had of the House & Garpen 
formation Service, 19 West 44th Street, New York 
A sturdy Italian 
ntique polychrom chair with rush seat 
decoration hi will harmonize with 
chair is designed t any desk whose in- 
mpany the desh Spiration is from 
m the nier S25 antique cabinets. $27 
‘ This chair uld he A chair that repre- 
used ith most sents no period has 
(;eorgian the advantage of ac- 
gn, simer i ’ cording with almost 
d is not in nily any type of desk. 
phasised $18 The price is $20 
( 
iarming in design and exquisitely exe Below appears one of the many attrac- 
sted is a Hepplewhite secretary of tive reproductions of the diverse secre- 
hogany with a mellow antique finish taries in vogue in Queen Anne's day. 
$1.45 $135 
The walnut desk in A stool often adds a 
the center is deco- note of individuality 
rated in polychrome to a desk of antique 
and embodies in tts ins piration, Th is 
de sign characteris- one would be par- 
tics of the Italian ticularly suitable for 
nd of the Spanish the desk shown be- 
Renaissance low $18.50 
Very much of a man’s possession is j 
this splendid Renaissance piece in j 
walnut. Like the desk at the top, it f 


closed. In 


$317 


when 
walnut 


cabinet 


appears a 
oak, $256. In 
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THE 


WINTER 


PORCH 


A Seasonal Phase of an All-year Room— 
Color Schemes and Furniture Suggestions 


MARY WORTHINGTON 


The component parts of 
a breakfast room are 
here: lattice wall back- 
ground, tile floors, flow- 
ers, large windows and 
sunlight in abundance. 
The room is in the resi- 
dence of Earle P. Charl- 
ton, Esq., Westport Har- 
bor, R. I. F. C. Farley 
and P. M. Hooper, archi- 
tects 


Wicker, reed, willow, 
painted furniture and 
wrought irom are the 
best choices for the 
winter porch living room. 
Here reed has been used. 
Casement cloth curtains 
filter the strong sunlight. 
Plants add interest. From 
the home of Gardner 
Steel, Esq., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Louis Stevens, architect 


FEW years ago the porch was deserted 
A all the winter through, a barren place 
for the dried leaves to rustle about in. 
Today it has come into its own. We eat, 
sleep, play and almost live entirely in our 
porches. I say “in” instead of “on,” because 
they are enclosed by glass doors and windows 
and serve as an extra room. 

One particularly good use for the enclosed 
porch, one to which it much more frequently 
could be turned, is for a breakfast room. 
What an antidote to the morning grouch it is 
to breakfast in a sunny, gay porch with bright 
chintz shades and soft painted furniture and 
with a tiny wood blaze on the hearth to take 
away that frosty feeling in the air. Only a 
little porch is required to accommodate break- 
fast room furniture. If the size or shape does 
not permit of the regulation table and chairs, 
then use an oblong table and benches for the 
long sides and two comfortable windsor chairs 
at either end, so that the pater and mater 
familias will not heap upon us the accusation 
of being either fresh air fiends or over-artistic 
at the price of comfort. 

If we are an adept at growing plants, then 
have the carpenter build up simple lattices 
around the windows. A handy man can buy 

(Continued on page 72) 
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THE 


IMPORTANCE 


& Garden 


House 


of GOOD UPHOLSTERY 


It Is Again Not the Cost but the Upkeep that Matters, and 
Cheap Furniture Proves Unprofitable in the Long Run 


HEAP upholstered furniture is never a 

good bargain A piece ol upholstery that 
is thoroughly comfortable and will remain so 
requires the materials and 
quite a space of time for making. Unfortu 
nately the apparent difference between the real 
and the imitation is very slight in the eyes ol 
the purchaser of an over-stuffed chair, while 
the difference in price remains considerable. It 
is a valuable aid to know all about the con 
struction of a chair that is being purchased as 
a first class piece of upholstery. 


lor years best of 


Good and Bad Springs 


A strong wooden frame cut along straight 
lines is the foundation, and to this is fastened 


the closely interwoven webbing which forms 
the bottom of the chair. To this webbing are 
sewn the best of 


spiral springs which 


Ee, F. 


are then fastened to 
each other by heavy 
twine and intricate 
interlacing, so there 
can be no slipping, 
and at the same time 
they are forced down 
to the desired height 
The cords are firmly 
tacked to the frame 
with galvanized 
tacks there can 
be no rusting. Bur 
lap is sewn to the 
top of the springs 
and over it a layer 
of hair, and the fin 
ishing muslin cover 
is stretched over all. 


so) 


| 


Many of the 
cheaper chairs use instead of webbing slats 
to which the springs are nailed. There is sel 
dom anything te hold them in place or at even 
height, and the’ Pesult is seen in sagging chairs 
with one corner up and the other corner down. 
Some are even made with neither webbing nor 
slats, but springs of the patented type that rest 
only on the frame, and can sag down to the 
floor in the center with only the cambric or 
sateen finishing to hold them up. 

The process of making the back of a chair 
is very similar to that of the seat, except that 
the spiral springs are finer so as to respond 
more readily to pressure. The burlap holds 
them all in place. Some cheap chairs have no 
springs in the back but a thin pad of hair is 
put over a curved back cut from wood which 
allows no flexibility aside from that in the 
hair or moss filling. 

The curved edges of the chair take the 
greatest amount of work. Here they use what 
is called a “stitched edge,” which is made of 
burlap stuffed with hair and then stitched back 
and forth by hand until the desired roundness 
is acquired. In this way the edges are pli- 
able, but firm enough to hold their shape per- 
fectly and there is no possibility of a hard 
wooden edge. The edge of the arm is made 
the same way and the arm itself is built up to 
the required height and circumference by vari- 
ous layers of hair over which is stretched the 


The second 
includes the 


stage 
back 
springs and the leyers 
of burlap stuffed with 
hair and sewn in place 


The 
loose The 


cushion 


LEWIS 


The first requisite is 
well-made 


a 


frame. 


On this are placed the 
Springs 


with 


fastened 
webbing 


in 


muslin cover underlying the outer fabric. 

The arms and the nicely rounded edges ac- 
quired in the good chair by arduous stitching 
are usually turned out of wood in the case of 
a cheap chair and covered with a thin layer 
of moss—not hair—which is very cheap and 
makes a great saving of material and labor. 


Down the Distinction 


The last great distinction between the good 
and the bad is in the down cushions. There 
may be ways of gaining the other effects of a 
well-made chair, but there is no substitute for 
good down. ‘There are two cushions, one for 
the back and one for the seat. The down is 
put in a cushion with compartments so that it 
cannot slip about too much, for down is de- 
cidedly elusive. The back cushion is fastened 
on the burlap muslin-covered back, and the 
entire thing upholstered, although the line be- 
tween the main part of the chair and the down 
cushion is shown in the finished product. The 
down seat cushions are usually upholstered 
separately so that they can be removed and by 
shaking up fall back into original shape no 
matter how matted they may seem. Down 

cushions are never 


finished upholstered 


life 


of 


chair 
the 


with 
chair 


does not depend upon the cover which 
one sees, but upon the quality of work- 
manship and materials beneath the cov- 


ering 


fabric 


used in a_ cheap 

chair, the usual 
— method being a seat 
rounded up in the 


center and made of 
moss or poor hair. 
When there is a sep- 
arate cushion it is 
sometimes of silk 
floss, the same as is 
used in cheap sofa 
pillows. This soon 
lumps up and grows 
thin and flat with 
continued use. 


The Test of Wear 


The cheap chair 
may look all right 
when you buy it, but 
at the end of a year 
some of the springs 
sag beneath the 
frame or the seat 
tips forward or back 
or to one side, forc- 
ing you to sit in a 
certain position in order to be comfortable. 
The back grows hard and the arms harder and 
the edge of the seat cuts in. The really good 
chair with down back and seat will outwear 
numerous coverings and will always give the 
same amount of comfort; and when you want 
to pull it to pieces you will find the inner ma- 
terials still good. If you are going to buy up- 
holstered furniture buy only the best! And if 
you have any doubt about your ability to select 
good upholstery, then take along a decorator 
or insist on a complete explanation at the shop. 
Perhaps the best advice, after all, is to purchase 
only trom those shops that have established 
reputations. The best goods are usually found 
in the best shops. The extra price will justify 
itself in the end. 


The third process 
finds the arms cov- 
ered with a layer 
of down sewn in a 
stitched edge and 
the back completed 
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The space below deep windows of The treatment below is suggested for - 
this type can be used for a diversity a bedroom, and the little closet can ‘- 
of purposes, the purpose, of course, be used for boots and shoes. The c 
depending on the room and the posi- shelves should be made adjustable so if 
1 tion of the window. To the right is that the closet can serve other pur- 
a wood box built in proximity to a poses, such as for linen for that room 
fireplace. This can be made with or extra blankets that guests can find J 
doors to open out, as shown here, or themselves. This method of using up 
T with a lid in the seat that lifts up. the unoccupied corners is at once 
The seat can be cushioned convenient and orderly 
MAKING THE >| 
WINDOWS 
| 
sides for plants, 
a tin tray for / 
working, and 4 
shelves below a 
for tools. In- 
door gardening [ == 
is easy with 
these | 


The usual method of using 
up this space is to box in 
the radiator, leaving a grill 
for the escape of heat, and 
cushioning the lid. A win- 
dow seat is created and an 
unsightly radiator covered 


When the windows a¥e in 

a group, as the casement 

to the left, they should be 

treated as one. The shelf a 
covers over all with radi- 

ator grills beneath. Louis 

Stevens, architect 


Under the sill have an 


In the library the panels 
extra sill that will pull out of the deep window can be 
and be supported on braces replaced by shelves and a 
below, much in the manner 


of the old-fashioned desk. 
A pleasant writing corner 
is created 


the space beneath used for 
large folios that should be sy 
laid flat. The books will , 

not obstruct the light 
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Old Persian 


door panels 
leon used in 
img up the 

The 
sot rawie ¢ 
im ra i ereen 
gold lacquer, % 
harmon 
bly with the br 


Reproductions of Persian work can 
now be had in this country. The 
music cabinet below shows a garden 
scene in antiqued blues, yellows and 
reds, on a finely crackled surface 


Black lacquer is the 
finish of the linen 
chest in the center. 
The panels are in 
raised designs of 
greens, lavenders 
and whites on a 
gold background 


The examples at 
the left are repre- 
sentative of the cur- 
ious mingling of 
Egyptian, Assyrian 
and Grecian in- 
fluences which char- 
acterizes Persian art 
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PERSIAN MOTIFS tn FURNITURE 


A Recent Achievement in Decorative Art whereby We Have Brought 


to America a Touch of the Symbolism of the Ancient East 


G. W. HARTING 


caste, they had only to command, and lo! all 
the artists and artisans of all the conquered 
races trickled in over mountains and across 
deserts to make Persepolis and Susa (the 
Shushan of Queen Esther) the pillared, 
painted wonders of the ancient world. 


W* of the Twentieth Century are the 

greatest art-borrowers of history. For 
not only do we conscript and adapt from 
primitive peoples, and from ancient civiliza- 
tions that have brought their art to a high 
degree of complexity; we even take advantage 
of the Ali Baba wealth of previous free- 
booters whose art was eclectic in the days 
when Europe was a barbaric fringe around 
the Agean, waiting for Alexander to be born. 

In other words, we have just achieved Per- 
sian furniture—or rather we have taken some 
of the charming designs of Persian art and 
made use of them as decorative panels for 
quite American furniture in our quite cosmo- 
politan hemes. 

The Persians never had an art of their own, 
just as we have no art of our own. But, as 
they would have told us themselves, they 
didn’t need it. From the days when Cyrus 
and his bands swarmed out of the north and 
shook effete Babylon from its Hanging Gar- 
dens to its two-leaved gates, for two 
hundred and fifty luxurious years, 
the Medo-Persian Empire ruled much 
as the Romans ruled when history 
had moved westward. A _ military 


inherited from Assyria—winged bulls, swart 
warriors bearing spears and bows—changed 
gradually into slaves bearing vases for per- 
fumes, slaves carrying musical instruments, 
slaves with cakes and wines. 

Cambyses, restless in his purple palace, 
reached out and conquered Egypt. The mar- 
vels of Sais, Memphis, Thebes—the vast col- 
umned halls of the old. Pharaohs, stirred him 
to go home to Persia carrying Egyptian archi- 
tects who would build greater halls and _ lof- 
tier pillars. To vary the external face of his 
huge walls, “he built them of different quali- 
ties of brick, and in the most carefully wrought 
parts of his palace he applied enamel, ivory, 
metal, costly woods tinted exotically.”’ 
His ceilings were painted; his floors 
were like those vast pavements of 
Esther’s description, “alabaster and 

(Continued on page 66) 


Persian designs are Above, an imitation 
by no means al- of a one-piece tile, 
ways ornate. The suitable for over- 
two  conventional- mantel hanging. Its 
ized trees below colors adapt it to 
represent one of use with many dif- 
simpler motifs ferent backgrounds 


An overmantel The desk _ below, 
panel in imitation whose upper panel 
tile shows soft is shown in detail 
toned figures and on the opposite 
design against @ page, is finished in 
background of black lacquer of a deep 
ground and sky purple color 


A close view of the 
door panel shown op- 
posite. Designs of this 
sort are especially 
suited to placing against 
plain, flat surfaces 


Those endless rows of processional figures , 
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LIGHTING 


House & Garden 


FIXTURES 


Some Notes on the Values to Look for and the Purposes and Places of Good 


Lighting—New Designs and Their Application to Modern Rooms 


practical 
pect of lighting 


worth 


fixtures is well 
consideration. In] 
ning the lighting 


ment should be 
fully thought out 


consulted, who 
locate the various 
lets throughout 
building. 

insure the 
sgt the matter 


ni oF 


One must consider 


new home, the arrange- 
care 


a lighting specialist 


illuminating results, 
should be 

viewed from all angles, 

and the height of 

ceiling as well as the 
the various rooms should be 
taken into consideration before the final deci- 
The extent of light diffusion is influ 
enced to @ great extent by the reflecting power 
of the surroundings. 


as 


ylan 
of a 


and 


will 
out- 
the 


best 


the 


bal- 


ance and proportion that the rooms in question 
may retain their proper scale; in other words, 
each piece that may later be placed on the 
lighting outlets should become an integral part 


of the room, 

When selecting lighting fixtures, let your 
first thought be of practical value; without 
quality all 
brief, avoid glaring effects, if you would enjoy 


your home. 


others will be void. 


Subdued results may 


be secured by using lamps of high 


wattage, 
by the use 


blended 


materials 


parchment 


softening their brilliancy 


of shades or shields of 
silk or other 
Don't place side outlets 


too near doors or window moldings. 
Do not place them on broad wall 
paces, unless in stiles of paneled 


rooms. 


The use of suspended cen- 


tral fixtures in very low ceilings is 
not recommended; if light is desired 
here, use close groupings at ceiling. 


Place 


positions, 


will yield its full reward later on. 


Decorative Value 


Period lighting represents an 


mattempt to 


certain style of decoration. 
period rooms 
but unless treated in a free spirit, 
they are fre 
ing and unlivable. 


value of a 


in its complete ability to blend with 


its surroun 


switches 
mtrol not behind doors or in awkward 


for convenient con- 


Sufficient thought now 


We 


reproduce completely a 
Definite 


are still attempted, 


quently both uninterest- 
The decorative 
lighting instrument lies 
is 


in 
lings; it must be prac 


tical, it must be well designed, pos- 
sess individuality of true merit. 


A lighting 


fixture must have 


Full of 


decorative 


character 
this hall lantern 
black and gold 


vith cylinder of 


crystal 


can 


E. H. GOODNOUGH 


An electrolier delicately fashioned 
and well proportioned is splendidly 
adapted for the country dining 
room, being made in combination 
colors to accord with decorations 


it be incorrect, a discordant note amid real 
beauty, the entire room is destroyed by its 
In lack of harmony and intrinsic ugliness. 
service in 


perform better 
lighted offices, with 
labor saving de- 
vices. Any family 
is happier and bet- 
ter for a congenial 
environment. Good 
lighting is the final 
touch, the added 
element that makes 
for real joy in liv- 
ing. Create a home, 
ever so beautiful, 
which omits this 
important feature, 
and your best ef- 


forts have been. 
quite in vain. 
Your hall will 


reflect the dignity 
of your household, 
radiating the wel- 
come and good 
cheer within, if you 
use a pendant lan- 
tern filled with a 
glass cylinder, an 
inner candle group 
simulating real 
candles by the use 
of glowing electric 
bulbs. You may 


your castle where 
peace and cathe- 
dral silence reign; 
a place where the 
family may revel 
in books or indulge 
in dreams, as may 
suit their moods. 
The adjustable 
standing lamp now 
comes into its own, 
shedding its warm 
glow throughout 
the room; giving 
all needful light, 
yet creating at the 
same timea delight- 
ful atmosphere. 

In the dining 
room the light of electric candles from wall 
or pendant fixtures, radiantly glowing under 
the soft influence of mellowed silken cover- 
ings, suggests contentment. For reception 
room and bedroom, dainty color schemes are 
now developed in enamel. Colors to harmonize 
with each room produce a most charming 
effect in wall sconces, the room’s most domi- 
nant note being adopted for a relief line 
and added color being frequently given by 
introducing hand painted flowers or other 
appropriate motives. A strong revival of the 
Italian spirit has produced lighting fixtures 
of crude wrought iron in color effects of nat- 
ural iron rusted, or combined 
with rusty gold. 


Simple in outline, yet cor- 
rect in form, this wall 
sconce for bed chambers 
is finished, in many colors 
of enamel, gold and silver 


well 


The Cost Estimate 


If it is necessary to con- 
sider expenditure, the 
amount should be definitely 
decided on before making 
selections of lighting fixtures. 
These may be included in the 
original building estimates, 
but do not be guided by 
your contractor at this stage. 
It is better to increase your 
appropriation here and _ re- 
duce it elsewhere. Eliminate 
from your purchases all use- 
less bric-a-brac; reduce the 
number of pieces of furni- 
ture, if need be, for these 
may be added at a later date; 
buc do not economize on your 
lighting effects, for they are 
seldom replaced in the aver- 
age household. A _ badly 
designed, ill-proportioned, 
poorly finished lighting fix- 
ture is an abomination to 
every esthetic temperament, 
and should find no place in 
any home. Better suspend 


value if only because of the prominent posi - 


tion which 


it holds. Unconsciously the 


eve 


rests upon an object from which emanates 
light; if it be well designed, artistically per- 


fect, 


harmonious 


with its 


produces an impression of lasting charm. 


surroundings, it 


If 


create restful effects in your 
living room by the use of 
screened wall sconces for 
general illumination and the 
always satisfying floor lamp 
for iptimate work. 

Tie library should be 


A floor lamp of distinctive 


design, suitable for the liv- 
ing room, of. 


simple inoffensive cords from 
your ceilings (if your rooms 
be planned for this type of 
lighting) with quiet shades 
of glass or paper, than the 
usual commercial lighting 
monstrosities. 
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JANUARY VARIATIONS 
on the THEME of FINE LINEN 


May be purchased through House & GarDEN 
Shopping Service, 19 W. 44th St., New York 


To left below, an all 
—_— linen heavy damask 
— table cloth; 68” x 
Madeira hand embroi- ) 72”, $4.50. 68” x 
dered: 25” centerpiece, 90”, $5.75. Nap- 
six 10” doilies, six 6”. ; j kins, 22” x 22”, $5 
$6.25 doz. 24” x 24”, 


Luncneon set of filet: 

28” centerpiece, twelve 

101%" doilies, twelve 
64%". $42.50 


Lunch cloth and 
napkins of hand 
hemstitched linen, 
designs of hand mo- 
saic openwork. 
Cloth, 36”, $7.50. 
14” napkins, $10 
doz. 


in one initial, any wash ‘ towel of linen huck, with 
color, $6.50 per dozen. In a hand scalloped edge. $11 
multiples of six only per dozen 
N 
4 
\ ; Above appears an ex- 
quisite pillow cover 
| of fine handkerchief 
linen with cutwork 
5 and embroidery, and 
' lavish inserts of real 
i Venetian filet. 18” x 
14”, $12 
Linen napkins A corner of a 
match the white patent 
luncheon set in satin bedspread 
the upper right 72” =~ 100’, - 


$6.75 dozen 


Hand embroidered and hemstitched linen pillow cases, Oblong Italian linen centerpiece, hand embroidered. 16” 
measuring 2212" x 36”, come for only $4 the pair x 24”, $8. Oblong plate doilies, 10” x 15”, $2.50 each 
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DRAFTING the 


GARDEN for 


WAR 


Garden 


SERVICE 


House & 


What Sort of Garden You Will Need This Year, and How You Can 


Arrange to Have It 


bse garden this year is something more 
than a mere matter of personal pleasure. 
If vou can have a garden you should help to 
grow ‘all you can—there is no question about 
that. Actual world famine is something more 
than a possibility if the world war continues. 
Every pound of food you can produce this year 
will help, will be a conerete contribution to 
civilization, 

On the other hand, the seed waster will be 
as much of a social traitor as the food waster. 
Thousands of dollars’ worth——but, let us hope, 
fewer thousands will be 
wasted this year. It is the 
duty of every intelligent 
gardener to cut this waste 
down to the minimum 

Hiow can the average 
home gardener help con 
serve the short seed supply / 
Not by curtailing his gar 
dening, but by carefully 
planning his own garden 
to fit the conditions he has 
to face, so that everything 
he buys in the way of seed 
may be made to count to 
the utmost 

The first step in this di 
rection is to be absolutely 
frank with yourself in de 
termining just what you ey 


In this and succeeding pictures 
is told the story of keeping all 
the und al work by succe 


ron planting 


Fev ROCKWELL 


pect to do with your garden this year. Gen- 
erally speaking, your garden will be for one 
of three purposes—pleasure, quality vegetables 
for your table, or profit. Of course, there is no 
clear line of distinction between these three; 
two or all three of them may be combined in 
the same garden, but usually one predominates. 
What matters in the present instance is that it 
does make a difference whether you have a 
definite idea of just what you expect to have a 
garden for this year, and how much of a gar- 
den you are prepared to take really good care 


Ve ue table 


Beans, bush 
Beans, dwarf lim 
Ke amy, pole 
Beets 

Brussels sprouts 
Cabbage, earl 
Cabbage, 
Carrots 
Cauhflower 
Celery, carl 
Celery, lat 

( 


orm, sweet 


~ 


‘ucumber 
Ege-plant 

I ndive 
Kohlrabi. 

ettuce 
Muskmelon 
Okra 

Onion seed 
Onion sets 
Parsley 
Parsnip 
Peas 

Pepper 
Pumpkin 
Radish 

Sals fy 
Spinach 
Squash, summer 
Squash, winter 
Tomato 
Turnip 
Watermelon 


Number of 
| Plantings for 


| Full Supply | Rows Apart 


When To Plant 


May to August 


3-5 18”’-24”’ 
May to June 2 24”’-30"’ 
May and June 1 4’ 
March to July. 3-4 12’’-18” 
April to June 2 30” 
March 2 2’-3’ 
July 3’ 
April to June 12”’-18"’ 
April to May 2 30” 
April l 2’-31,’ 
July 2’-3 1,’ 
April 15 to July 15 3-5 3’ 
May to July 2 4’ 
May 1 3’ 
June to Tuly l 15” 18” 
April to July 3 15’"-18” 
March to September 3-H 12”°—15"" 
May and June 1 6’ 
May and June l 7 
April and Ma: l 4 
March to June 1 1’ 
April and May l 18” 
April and May 1 2’ 
March to June 3-4 2 
May and June l 3’ 
May and June 
March to September 5-8 12”-15” 
April to May 1 18” 
March to September 2-3 12”-18”" 
May and June 1 4’ 
May and June 1 6'-8’ 
May and June 2 3’-4’ 
July and August 3-5 12’’-18” 
May and Jun 1 8’ 


Space Required 


Eliminating Waste and Increasing the Yield 


of. There may be just as much enjoyment 
and good exercise in a garden so large that it 
cannot be properly cared for, and that will be 
abandoned to its own devices during a long 
summer vacation, as there is in a small, well 
cared for garden planned for spring and fall 
use. But the person who would plant the 
former type of garden when he should have 
the latter would be foolish any year, and this 
year would be next to criminal. 

Consideration must be given both to the 
type of garden you would like to have and the 
conditions which exist in 
your particular case. You 
may desire a complete gar- 
den that shall include about 
everything in the way of 
vegetables that grows; but 
if your garden space is 
limited, or if this is your 
first season at gardening, 
you will do much better to 
be content with a shorter list 
of things. Soil and climate 
are other limiting factors 
which must be taken into 
consideration; it is a waste- 
ful use of seed and time to 
try to grow on rough, newly 
prepared ground vegetables 
which require a finely pul- 
verized, fertile soil. Even 


After the earth between the 

rows is forked up it is made 

smooth and fine by a thorough 
raking 


| No. Fe. of Row | 


Seed or Plants fo: 


100’ of Row 
In Rows One Planting 
3-4” 1 quart 50 
6-8” 1 pint 50 | 
3’ 16 pint 25 
3” 2 ounces 50 
LA ounce 25 
2’ 50-60 plants 50 
50 plants 100 
2 1 ounce 50 
2’ 50 plants 50 
6” 200 plants 50 
6” 200 plants 50 
1’ pint 500 
1’ ounce 50 
2’ 50 plants 40 
100 plants 20 
3” ounce 20 
6”-8” 14 ounce 50) 
ounce 100 
1’ 2 ounces 25 
3” 1 ounce 100 
2” 3 pints 100 
4” ounce 10 
6” 16 ounce 100 
1’ 1 quart 300 
2’ 50 p ints 50 
6’-8’ 16 ounce 50 
1 ounce 20 
4” ¥ ounce 150 
ounce 50 
4’ 16 ounce 25 
ounce 50 
2’-3' | 33-50 plants 75 
4” 6 ounce 40 
6-8’ 1 ounce 40 
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though by dint of hard labor one gets some re- 


sults, they are mot nearly so good as would have. 


been attained with vegetables suited to such a 
soil. In the same way, it is not economical to 
try to grow long season varieties where the 
growing season is so short that they will fail, 
or mature only a small part of their normal 
yield. In the accompanying lists of vegetables 
for special conditions I have mentioned both 
those which are particular about soil prepara- 
tion and fertility, and those requiring a long 
season of growth. 


Different Types of Gardens 

There are several types of garden you may 
elect to have. ‘To make definite distinctions, 
we may mention the pleasure garden, the 
efficiency garden, the little garden, the com- 
plete garden and the part-time garden. 

The pleasure garden is, as the name sug- 
gests, primarily for the fun of the thing—and 
that is a perfectly legitimate reason for having 
a garden, even in these times. It is much less 
expensive than golf or tennis, just as good 
exercise, and, to many, just as much fun. But 
certainly there is more pleasure to be had in a 
garden that is successful than in one that is 
a failure, so that even if the utility side of your 
garden is of secondary importance, neverthe- 
less you are interested in planning and plant- 
ing a garden that will succeed. And success 
cannot be attained without preliminary thought. 

For the pleasure garden, however, you will 
not be restricted in making your choice of 
vegetables by considerations of economy and 
food value. You feel free to attempt “honey 
dew” melons, or okra, or pe-tsai, or fennel, re- 
gardless of the fact that cabbage, turnips and 
rutabagas could be grown with much less 
trouble and would produce many times as 
much for the table. But it is easy to attempt 
too much in a garden of this kind, and they 
are often very wasteful gardens: I have fre- 
quently seen horse loads of surplus vegetables 
that had “gone by,” carried away from such 
gardens to the dump. Carelessness in plan- 
ning for your actual needs, and the wasteful 
employment of labor for work of this kind, 
will be inexcusable this year. 


Cover the seed in the drill with the 
back of a rake, pulling the soil over it 
from both sides 


The third step is 
shallow trench for the new seed, guided 
by a marking line 


to make a drill or 


Next comes the, planting. The onion 
rows are far enough apart to give the 
new seed a chance to grow 


VEGETABLES for SPECIAL PURPOSES 


For THE SMALL GARDEN 


Beans 

Vole beans 
Beets 
Carrots 
Lettuce 
Celery 
Kohtrabi 
Onion, sets 


Parsley 
Parsnips 

Peas (7) 
Radish 
Spinach 

Swiss chard 
Summer squash 
Tomatoes 


Onion, seeds (7) Turnips 

Por THe Erriciency GARDEN 
Beans Lettuce 
Pole beans Onions 
Beets Swiss chard 
Cabbage (7) Turnips 
Carrots Tomatoes 


honirabi 


Parsnips (7) 


For THE SALAD GARDEN 


Chive 

Corn salad 

Cress 

Celery 

Cucumbers 

Cos lettuce 

Chicory (Whitloof) 
Endive 


Veceraries Wii 


Beans 

Beets 
Cabbage 
Carrots (7) 
Corn 
Cucumbers 
eas 


Lettuce 
Onion sets 
Mustard 
Leek 
Pe-tsai 
Radishes 
Tomatoes 


Do on New 
Pumpkin 

Radish 

Spinach 

Squash 

Tomatoes 

Turnips 


VecetTartes Reguire Wei. Pre- 


PARED AND 


FERTILE Soi 


Lima beans Onions 
Carrots Parsnips 
Celery Peppers 
Egg-plants Potatoes 
Endive Salsify 
Lettuce 
VEGETABLES For THE VEGETABLE 
GARDEN 
Berore Jvry Carrots 
Jeans Celery 
*Beets Sweet corn 
*Cabbage (earliest) * Cucumbers 
Carrots Endive 


*Corn (earliest) 
* Lettuce 

Onion sets 
Peas 

Radish 
Spinach 


* Started under glass 
Mip-AvGUstT 
*Pole beans 
*Lima beans 
Brussels sprouts 
Cabbage 
Beets 
VeGeETABLES REQUIRING 
Lima beans, pole 
ate sweet corn 
planting) 
Egg-plant 


(second 


* Melons 
*Onions 
*Parsnips 
*Peppers 

* Radish 
*Salsify 
*Swiss chard 
*Squash 
Tomatoes 
Turnips 


* Planted at usual time. 

Balance planted or trans- 

planted in late June 

A Lone Growing Season 

Melons (except earliest va- 
rieties) 

Peppers (late varieties) 


The efficiency garden is, of course, to be 
planned for the fullest possible returns. But 
even so it cannot be a standardized garden. 
Circumstances alter cases. The vegetables 
which are, as a general thing, the most profit- 
able to grow are mentioned in the efficiency 
garden list. Potatoes are not included; for 
small gardens, usually, they are not profitable, 
as they are difficult to grow successfully and 
require a long season and a good deal of room 
in comparison with a number of other things. 
If you can obtain enough land to have a potato 
patch in addition to your regular garden, that 
is another thing; if you are sure you will have 
time to attend to them, properly, it will pay 
to try them, but don’t plunge too heavily the 
first time. More people fail with potatoes than 
with almost any other garden vegetable. 

If you have more time for gardening, in 
proportion, than you have ground, the efficiency 
garden should be planned and worked as in- 
tensively as possible; that means rows as close 
together as possible, interplanting, companion 
crops, tomatoes and peas staked up, etc. If, 
however, your time is more limited than your 
garden space, plan your garden so that it can 
be easily taken care of, either with wheel hoe 
or horse—rows uniform distances apart, little 
or no interplanting, dwarf peas that do not re- 
quire brushing, etc. 

Above all, for the efficiency garden, plan to 
grow a good supply of root crops for fall and 
winter, such as rutabagas, turnips, beets and 
carrots, all of which can be planted to follow 
the earlier spring crops. They are easy to 
grow, free from insects and diseases, and pro- 
duce very heavily—a bushel or more to a 50’ 
row in good soil. 


The Little Garden 

The little garden is always somewhat of a 
problem so far as planning is concerned. Even 
in a garden as small -as 20’ by 40’ you can 
have some of practically all of the vegetables 
there are to be grown; but as a general thing 
it will be much more satisfactory to limit the 
number of things in a small garden so as to 
have a supply of each that will be worth while. 

(Continued on page 70) 


Finally, firm the soil. The rows of 
onions will be out of the way before the 
vegetables between mature 
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Suggestions for Many Rooms that Have Been 


/ [* ) the decorator and the woman who would 
furnish her home in color 


hemes ure as 


good taste, 


necessary a8 recipes are to a 
For the color scheme of a room 
plays the major part in establishing its atmos 
phere of livableness It is what makes the 
bedroom restful, the hall hospitable, the living 
room livable, the den inviting. It brings the 
great outdoors into the enclosed porch, es 
tablishes good cheer in the breakfast room and 
makes the nursery a land of wonder. 

Recognizing the importance of the color 
scheme, hundreds of House & GarpEN. read 
ers write in each month, asking for sugges- 
tions. Sometimes there is only one room to 
be redecorated, entire house. 
The decorator in charge of these problems has 
planned out in one day an apartment, an offi- 
cers’ recreation a dentist’s office and a 
country This service, which is given 
free of charge, is fast becoming one of the most 
important of the magazine's activities. ‘That 
the readers appreciate its value can be judged 
by their numerous letters 

lo show the scope of this service and the 
detailed imstructions given 
few of the letters taken at random from the 
files. Perhaps your problem is here. If none 
of these color schemes fits your rooms, why not 
write The Information Service about them? 


good cook 


sometimes an 


room, 
house, 


are a} ypended a 


HE first letter is from a reader in New 
Jersey who had an all-year country home. 
She enclosed a rough floor plan of the house 
showing how the rooms are arranged and what 
the exposure is, and asked for some brief sug 
gestions. ‘To her these suggestions were made: 
“In your dining room | 
Japanese silk, matching the 
holster the furnituréd in a striped material of haz 
monious shade, and use an Axminster rug 
“Briefly. | should do the other 
The hall in & warm gray im the 
brown rug, cretonne curtains of tan rose and a 
little blue, rose-colored 
room, blue walls and rug 
blue and yellow 


should use draperies of 


wall paper in tone. .Up- 


rooms as follows 
living room, a 
your bed 
with chintz hangings of 
yellow shades for the lights; in the 
boy's room, tas walls, a green rug, hangings of striped 
tan and green; in the guest room, gray walls, rose 
hangings and deep rose carpet.” 


lamp-shades; in 


NOTHER reader, in Texas, wants her 
trellised breakfast room decorated. So 
she received the following: 

“Your idea of using painted furniture is excellent, 
and | agree with you that it would be better to utilize 
some other color than white for this furniture. Onc 
reason for this is that the small breakfast room with 
trellis and plants really needs a good deal of color 
in the same way that a solarium does 

“I was talking to a prominent New 
tor the other day and he 
acheme to be 


York decora- 
ck acribed to me the color 
used for a small sun room, which I 


think would be exceptionally attractive in your break- 
green—a 


fast room The fundamental colors were 
soft, grayed, apple green—and lavender 
The furniture was painted in the former 
color, a great favorite just now, and most 


OR 


to House §2 Garden Readers 


dining-room which contains walnut and oak 
furniture and many built-in cupboards, and 
how to paper a bedroom which has twin brass 
beds and walnut dresser: 

“In the first place, I advise your using a gray two- 
tone striped paper in the dining room. The up and 
down lines of the stripes will to some extent neutral- 
ize the horizontal lines of the cupboards, and make 
1 good background for them. For floor covering I 
suggest a rug made of strips of mulberry-colored 
carpeting sewn together. This idea of sewing carpet 
to form a rug is economical and very successful as 
well 

‘In the bedrooms use: (1) A small flowered paper 
with a cream background, or (2) a tan striped paper. 
Both of these are restful and unobtrusive, thoroughly 
suited to a bedroom.” 


ROM Virginia a reader writes for color 
schemes for four bedrooms. These sug- 
gestions were made: 

“I submit a few ideas for the bedrooms. In each 
case, accessories may be taken to mean the little in- 
cidental furnishings which can do so much to lend 
color and character to a room, and whose value 
is so often neglected—a lamp, a bowl, painted light- 
ing-fixtures, and so on. 

‘(1) Mulberry or plum-colored rug; 
taffeta hangings and bed covers; 
paper; accessories of lemon yellow. 

“(2) Yellow wall paper; green rug; hangings and 
bed cover of figured material, green, yellow and blue; 
iccessories of vermilion. 

‘(3) Tan cartridge or blend paper; brown rug; 
hangings of large design on a tan background 
sories of peacock blue. 

“(4) Pale mulberry striped paper; lavender rug; 
hangings; window curtains and bed cover 
of white taffeta piped with lavender.” 


sage green 
Colonial striped 


acces- 


old rom 


HE next problem comes from North 

Carolina, It is an old house surrounded 
with fir trees, and the rooms had to be made 
cheery. These are the suggestions: 

“In the first place I advise your having the wood- 
work of the dining room finished in white or ivory 
flat finish paint. You will find the flat finish more 
satisfactory than the shiny enamel. For the walls 
| suggest a Colonial striped paper in pale yellow— 
avoid lemon yellow, of course—and Delft blue tiles 
are permissible for the fireplace. I should have 
undercurtains of very thin cream net, and overdra- 
peries of blue and yellow striped taffeta, or if you 
prefer, of linen in which blue and yellow predomi- 
nate 

“An attractive and appropriate sort of pictures 
to use in this room would be English prints in nar- 
row black frames 

“In the sitting room use a cartridge paper of 
warm tone, and over-curtains of thin yellow silk. 
You will need this coloring to warm and brighten 
the room since it has a northern exposure. If you 
want to add a touch of distinction to the curtains, 
{ would pipe them with a band of blue silk on the 
edge. The fireplace might be finished in cream- 
colored brick.” 


ERE is a New York apartment in which 

the problems were mostly mechanical. 
You can judge from the answers what the ques- 
tions were: 


House & Garden 


SCHEMES 


Sent 


“1. For unlined curtains in the dining room you 
could use an orange sunfast which could be made 
to fall below the sill, and with a valance at top, or 
a silvery green gauze to be carried to the floor. 

“2. Taut wires and pulleys for draw curtains are 
to be had at any department store, together with the 
necessary rods and rings. 

“3. It would be perfectly feasible to arrange un- 
lined curtains so that they will draw. 

“4. I would suggest that your net sill curtains 
be hemmed instead of edged with lace. 

“5. These curtains should be hung on a rod where 
the curtain poles go. 

“6. In the living room for full length hangings 
you might use either striped silk of fairly heavy qual- 
ity or a cotton rep with blue and browns mixed. If 
you want a lined curtain I would use a cretonne. 

“7. Sateen is a very good material for lining. 

“8. Figured linens should always be lined, be- 
cause the texture is such that they lose design and 
color when the light comes through them. Lining 
preserves the silk, but it is not necessary. 

“QO. There is no reason why portiéres and window 
hangings should be the same; in fact the portiéres 
should be made inconspicuous both as to color and 
design. ; 

“10. Poles for full length window hangings should 
be either dull brass rods or wooden rods covered 
with cretonne of the same material as the curtains. 
This last is an excellent treatment now being used 
by the best decorators.” 


ROM the Louisiana State University 

comes the problem of furnishing a model 
apartment to use in demonstrations for a class. 
The professor sent in sketches of the rooms 
and in return these suggestions were made: 

“In the dining room I should use a Seminole flat 
weave rug—to be had for $3 the square yard—in 
soft green with a darker green border. With this, 
green painted furniture with a mulberry stripe will 
be very charming. I suggest your getting a table, 
four side chairs, two arm chairs and a buffet. The 
walls should be in soft tan with burlap one tone 
deeper, while at the windows you might have under 
curtains of soft beige scrim with overdrapes of Eng- 
lish chintz in green, mulberry and tan. 

“Over the mantel in this room I should have a 
print in soft greens and other colors, framed in plain 
brown. For the bedroom I should suggest your get- 
ting a three-foot bed of the day bed type, painted in 
soft blue and upholstered in striped floral cretonne, 
which should also be used for your overdrapes with 
under curtains of white scrim. Other necessary ar- 
ticles of furniture will be a chiffonier (preferably with 
a mirror), a dressing table with single or triplicate 
mirror, a straight chair with rush seat, a dressing table 
stool, a wicker easy chair with cretonne cushioning, 
and a small night stand with a lamp. This furniture 
should all be painted to match the bed. A plain 
rug will be best for the floor.” 


| an Illinois home were two bedrooms that 
proved hard to decorate. ‘The reader found 

these ideas of value: 
“The difficulty you have in giving these bedrooms 
a cosy appearance is probably caused by the fact that 
the color of the wall paint is too cold for a northern 
exposure. Your task is to make the rooms cheerful 
and bright in spite of the cold, gray blue of the walls. 
For this reason I should advise your using thin 
under curtains with overdrapes rather than the 
ruffled curtains you suggest. The under curtains 
I should make of quite a deep shade of 

cream scrim. 


atractive in effect In the use of lavender 
lay the novelty of the This was in 
troduced in small silken shades for the 
lights, and in the hangings which were of 
linen with a striking flowered 
lavender and green 
tind the 
prod mt very 


room 


design in 
1 think that you would 
working out of this idea would 
cheerful and restful room 
to begin the day in.” 


THIRD reader, this time from 
Pennsylvania, wants to know 
what paper and rugs to use in her 


“In the room with maple furniture I 
should have overdrapes of a French cre- 
tonne in rose and blue with a ruffled 
valance across the top. I would make the 
bed cover of this same material. The rug 
might be of a very deep old rose, and the 
fireplace chair upholstered in old rose. For 
the lamp I should use a plain parchment 
shade with a blue border. 

“In the other bedroom I should have a 
mulberry rug. At the windows you might 
have a cretonne of mulberry and yellow, 
or if you prefer, you may dispense with 
over-curtains here and use cream colored 
casement cloth bound with mulberry sil...” 
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Gillies 


A LITTLE PORTFOLIO of GOOD INTERIORS 


Rare artistry is required to assemble a collection of varied antiques as successfully as in the studio of 
the late Dunbar Wright in New York City. Against a background of antique Jacobean wall 
paneling, beams and flooring have been used a 16th Century Ispahan rug, curtains and upholstery 
of 16th Century red velvet, old tapestries, an old chandelier, leaded windows with inserts of fine 
early stained glass, and lampshades of old gold silk. The decorator was Charles of London 


; 
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Gillies 


Where the entrance hall is suficiently large it can be decorated as a living room, made an 

addition to that room. In this residence, the home of Herbert H. Lehman, Esq., Pur- 

chase, N. Y., it has been treated as a music room off the terrace. The walls are grayish ~-— 

tan sand finished plaster, woodwork cream, and the color of carpets and hangings neutral 
shades of tan and mauve. H. A. Jacobs, architect. 


The color scheme of this din 
ing-room includes wainmscot 
painted putty gray, grass pa 
fer above, Italian furniture 
m gray oak, uphoistered in 
ed figured velvet; terra cotta 


ses. H. F. Huber, decorator 


Maugans 
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Gillies 


The wall background of this living room is gray oak. The furniture is walnut upholstered 

in plum figured velvet. Curtains are dark blue. Chinese vases serve as lamp bowls; the 

shades are embroidered. It is a room of large, open spaces, a room abundantly lighted. It 

is in the residence of E. P. Charlton, Esq., at Westport Harbor, R. I. F.C. Farley and 
P. M. Hooper, architects 


Gillies 


A stairs landing offers an in- 
teresting opportunity for a 
decorative touch. Here a cir- 
cular landing has been built 
up with a seat and the case- 
ments curtained individually. 
H. A. Jacobs, architect 


A city living room with con- 
cessions to existing conditions 
has grass-cloth walls, Flem- 
ish oak woodwork, green 
Spanish tile fireplace, and 
green damask draperies. 
H. F. Huber, decorator 
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TRUE BLUE 


House 


General Principles of Color Variations, Contrasts and Harmonies Applied 
to a Definite Planting Scheme—The Best Sorts and Where to Place Them 


PUNO be effective the flowers for a blue gar- 
| den must be of a tru blue color, entirely 
verging on lavender and violet. 

blue is a receding color more of 


trom tone 
Inasmuch a 

it must be used than is necessary in the case 
strong, advancing colors like scarlet and 
and the effect will be weak unless 
employed in masses sufficiently large to over- 
come this tend ncy 

a garden of one color is always 
there should be 
added to the blue at each season 
a little deep, roval purple ota 
shade that reveals no hint of red 
or magenta, and whose velvety 
richness almost ecals the con 
trast value black. Such a 
purple combined with pure sky 
blue achieves dazzling results. 
l'o intensify the blue in the fore- 
going contrast, introduce some 
pale yellow and creamy white. 
The deeper the blue, the more 
intense the yellow—in fact even 
orange can be used if judgment 
is exercised in the quantity em 
ployed, because a small patch of 
deep color strikes the eye with a 


ot 


Ve llow, 


because 


uninteresting, 


force equivalent to that conveyed 
vy a much larger patch of a 
somewhat paler tint, 

Accordingly, the pale blue of 
anchusa or flax looks with 
the straw color of Jris flavescens, 
and the deep cobalt of Veronica 
with the intense orange the 
California poppy It is neces- 
sary to bear in mind, however, 
that these contrasting tones must 
at all times be kept strictly sub- 
ordinate to the blue. 

In making the plan it is im 
possible to forecast the result to 
a nicety; but if the contrast proves 
too strong when the garden is in 
bloom it is easy to reduce the tone 
by sufficient blossoms to secure 
the proper effect 


best 


From carly July until October the 


showy, 


ELIZABETH LEONARD STRANG 

Tracing the evolution of the foregoing prin- 
ciples throughout the season; noting which 
flowers appear best, those which lag, those 
which keep pace with and those which defeat 
the plan, is deeply interesting and profitable. 
A successful working out of the scheme calls 
for a study of flowers which will stand you 
in good stead. 

At each season there must be a dominance of 
blue secured by the selection of the best species 


Because of their vari- 
ability, it is difficult to 
get aquilegias of a uni- 
form blue. But they 
are good for secondary 
positions 


in that color due at that particular time; also, 
corresponding accents of contrasting color. 

The placing of these flowers must be care- 
fully considered with relation to the design of 
the garden as a whole. No part of the garden 
should be bare or lacking in bloom at any 
particular turning point during the season; 
therefore, a careful distribution of the flowers 
for each period, early and late in one bed, 
becomes absolutely necessary. The accents are, 

of course, placed at the garden’s 

_s focal points. For instance: The 

>. yellows and purples show strong- 

est around the pool, are only a 

little less striking on either side 

of the entrance steps, are more 

subordinated on the center walk, 

and appear only in a minor part 

of the scheme at the less impor- 
tant points. 

Aside from the arrangement re- 
lated to design, it is well to keep 
in mind the heights of the flowers 
as affecting their positions in the 
beds. In general, low plants are 
placed toward the front and tall 
ones form a frame or background; 
but in order to escape from the 
effect of stiffness a certain amount 
of artless deviation is allowable. 

Then the forms of the plants 
themselves suggest certain group- 


ings. For example: spikes of 
gladioli beside soft masses of 
gypsophila; larkspur in large, 


round masses in the centers of 
the beds where they may domi- 
nate during their period of 
bloom; asters around the bound- 
aries where they may grow in- 
conspicuously in the fore and 
mid parts of the season, to spring 
(Continued on page 58) 


The larkspurs, in a wide 

variety of blues, supply a 

dominating note during June, 
and well on into July 


The mertensia, or Virginia cowslip, blooms in 


light bine bells of the platycodons are one of 


the 


g irden's 


real sights 


late April and May. 


luxuriant 


It is light blue, with 
gray-green foliage 
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and April. China blue of a greener cast 
than the chionodoxa. 


3. Muscari botryoides, var. Heavenly Blue: Grape 
hyacinth, 6”-9”, April and May. Deep biue 
flowers in clusters. 

4. Puschkinia Libanotica: Striped squill, 4”-12”, 


late April to early May. Bluish violet. 


PERENNIALS 

5. Mertensia Virginica: Virginia cowslip, 1’-2’, 
late April to late May. Flowers pendant, 
tubular, light blue with pink buds. The 
luxuriant gray-green foliage dies down later 
in the summer. 

7. Anchusa Italica, var. Opal: 
May and June. Light 
very effective. 

8. Myosotis dissitiflora: Early forget-me-not, 6”- 
12”, late April to July. 

Myosotis palustris, var. semperflorens: 
blooming forget-me-not, 6”-12”. May to 
September. . Both are light blue, the former 
growing tall and branching as the season 
advances. 

9. Polemonium reptans: Greek valerian, 6”-8”, 
late April to early June. Créeping border 
plants of light blue, slightly lavender. 


Italian alkanet, 3’, 
blue, masses well, 


10. Linum perenne: Blue flax, 18”, mid-May to 
August. Light blue, small flower on deli- 
cate stems. 


ll. Aquilegia carulea: Rocky Mountain blue colum- 
bine, 1’-2’, May and June. Some of the 
selected hybrids are also good blues. 


SUMMER—Blue 


Delphinium hybrids: Larkspur, 2’-5’, June and 
July. Many tones of dark and light blue, 
combining well. The variety Belladonna 
is a clear light blue. 

13. Veronica maritima: Speedwell, 2’, July to Sep- 
tember; large spikes. 

Salvia uliginosa: Sage, 4’, June until frost. 
Light blué flowers with gray foliage. Looks 


"12. 


14. 


best in background, as it is somewhat 
coarse. 

15. Veronica iongifolia var. subsessilis: Speedwell, 


lasts a month. Deep cobalt 


blue spikes. 

16. Eupatorium calestinum: Mist - flower, 1’-2’, 
August to Novernaber. Dull blue, flat-topped 
clusters resemb! ng ageratum. 

Aconitum autumnal Monkshood, 4’, August 
and September. Dull blue, shading to white. 


17. 


Index 
BuLss SPRING—Blue 
1. Chionodoxa Lucile: Glory-of-the-snow, 3”-6”, 
mid-March to early May. Light blue, 
shading to white at center. 
*2. Scilla Sibirica: Siberian squill, 2”-6", March 


The color accents are at the garden's focal points. 
N strongest around the pool, are somewhat less striking by the entrance steps, and are 
still more subordinated along the central walk 


| 


Index 


"18. Platycodon grandiflorum: Japanese bellflower, 
1’-3’, early July to October. Very large, 
showy, wide-open bells of light blue, 


pinker in tone than the larkspur. The same 
color as the Campanula persicifolia, which 
has been omitted from the June list as not 
quite harmonizing with the larkspur, 
though excellent alone. 

19. Salvia azsurea: Pitcher’s sage, 3’-4’, August and 
September. Slender spikes of pale blue in 
great abundance, gray foliage. 


20. Agapanthus umbellatus: African lily (bulb), 
August. Large umbels of deep biue flowers 
on tall stalks. Should be grown in pots 


or tubs; not hardy. 
21. Ageratum (annual): Heads of blue flowers, 
frost-resisting. 
a. Little Blue Star, 5”, light blue. 
b. Dwarf Blue, 9”, deep blue. 
22. Annual larkspur: Light blue. 2’, satisfactory 
in color and form. 
23. Nemesia (annual): Light blue, 1’. 
with masses ef small light blue flowers. 
Other good light blue annuals are nemo 
phila with light blue cup-shaped flowers, 
and nigella or love-in-a-mist. 


Covered 


AUTUMN—Blue 

24. Aconitum Fischeri: Monkshood, 2’, September 
and October. Dwarf, with very large pale 
blue flowers. 

25. Aconitum Wilsoni: Monkshood, Septem- 


2 


ber and October. A taller variety with the 
same large light blue flowers. 

*26. Aster Nove-Belgi var. John Wood: 3’, Sep- 
tember. Clear blue flowers in large clusters. 

*27. Aster, Climax: 5’, September and October. 
Very large light blue flowers with yellow 
centers. 

28. Gentiana scabra: Japanese gentian, 2°; very 
late. Intense blue. 

Buss SPRING—Yellow 

29. Tulipa Kaufmanniana: A _ very early tulip ap- 


pearing in March or April. Flowers some- 
what spreading, of creamy white with prim- 
rose yellow center, the outside striped and 
tinged rosy red. 

30. Narcissus in pale yellow varieties. 

Barri type: short cup, pale yellow perianth, 
hybrids: short cup, in clusters 
stem, pale yellow, fragrant. 

Leedsii type: short or chalice cup, very pale 
creamy yellow or white. 

31. Tulip, Moonlight: A May-flowering 
having globe-shaped flowers 
nous yellow on tall stems. 

PERENNIALS 


on 


variety, 
of pale lumi- 


32. Jris Germanica, var. flavescens: Flower-de-luce, 
2’-3’, blooms in May. Very pale straw 
color. 


Thus the yellows and purples show 


CONTENTS 


index 


SUMMER—Yellow 


33. Rose, Harrison’s Yellow: 3'-5’, June. Smal! 
semi-double flowers completely covering the 
bush, 

34. Thalictrum flavum: Meadow rue, 2’-4’, July 
and August. Tassels of greenish yellow. 

35. Clematis recta: Herbaceous Virgin's Bower, 
2’-4’, early June to mid-July. Creamy 
white mass, needs to be tied up. 

36., Anthemis tinctoria, var. Kelwayi alba: Yellow 


marguerite, 2’-3’, June to October, but at 
its best in July. This variety is very pale 


yellow. 

37. Gypsophila paniculata: Baby’s breath, 2’-3’, July 
and August. Mass of very small white 
flowers. Double form is also good 

AUTUMN-—Yeliow 

38. Hardy chrysanthemum: Small golden button, 
2’.3', October and November. 

SPRING—Purple 


39. Crocus purpureus grandiforus: Large, deep pur- 
ple crocus, 3”-6", March and April. 
PERENNIALS 


40. Iris Germanica, var. Purple King: Flower-de- 
uce, 2’-3’, May. Of a very deep purple, 
one of the earliest of the family to flower. 

41. Viola cornuta, var. Purple Queen: Tufted 


ansy, 6”-8", May and June, and more or 
ess all summer. A very deep purple. 


SUMMER—Purple 
42. Clematis Jackmanni: Deep purple clematis, 
June and July. With the larkspur. 


vine which should be trained on a trellis 


43. Phlox paniculata var. The Blue Hill: 3'-4', 
August and September. Intense blackish 
yurple. 

44. Purple petunias (annual): Only use a certain 


variety which is of deep, dark 
none of the reddish ones. 

45. Purple gladioli (annual bulbs) var. Baron Hulot: 
Later summer, time of bloom depending on 
how late it is planted. 


purple; 


39 


AUTUMN—Purple 


46. Some bloom from violas and _petunias; and 
gladioli if planted in early July will bloom 
in October and November. 


* Plants marked thus used for dominant effect. 
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OVERDOOR 


Photographs by Northend and Eberlein 


1 heavily carved overdoor from the State 


DECORATIONS 


carved entranc? 


with a k 


The painted panel is 
the most popular form 
of overdoor decora- 
tion, especially 
adapted to a formal 
room where the wood- 
work is of good peri- 
od design 


In a room of large 
proportions and heavy 
fittings the niche can 
be used. This is from 
the office of Mellor & 
Meigs, architects 


overdoor decoration 
mp inserted 
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carved panel is often used in the 1 
f a Colonial doorway House in Philadelphia a 
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For many years the dining-room chair has been rather a commonplace affair— 
but a new style has dawned, which, inspired by the old arts of Spain and 
Chair at left, $25; at right, $32.50. Both 


Italy, is called Span-Umbrian. 


Chairs may possess as much 
(or as little) character as 
people. Here is one of Span- 
ish-Italian derivation, in mel- 
low, dull-finished walnut—it 
declares itself at once a chair 
of character. In denim, $50 


in denim 


Two Span-Umbrian bench- 
es which, like the chair 
above them, are full of un- 
usual character. Their de- 
sign is not elaborate, yet 
possesses a rich decorative 
value. For benches of this 
kind the living-room has 
many uses, from window- 
seat to fireside. Upper, 
$45; lower, $60. In denim 


The Renaissance furniture of 
Italy has given to the designer 
of today a fascinating variety 
of tables, large and_ small. 
Walnut is the material, in 
mellow antique finish. $65 


in incidental table of distinctly 

Italian lineage, a_ piece which 

strikingly illustrates the dignity 
of Italian furniture. $38 


The present vogue of 
Italian furniture has not 
stopped short at the living- 
room, but has given us a 
few splendid sets for the 
dining-room as well. Here 
is the china closet which 
forms part of a complete 
set of Italian furniture in 
walnut — furniture which 
creates a dining-room both 
of romance and of 
dignity. $125 


Nothing but a subtle yet bold blending of the influences of Renaissance 

Spain and Italy could have produced such pieces of furniture as these 

two small stands. Of solid walnut, their finish has the same picturesque 

antiquity as their forms, and either would be a pleasant companion beside 
your reading chair. Stand at left, $22; other, $27.50 


THE ROMANCE of the RENAISSANCE 
TRANSLATED into FURNITURE 
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POSSIBILITIES of a CITY BACK YARD 


Exploding the Theory that Pleasant Vistas and a Wealth of Bloom Are Restricted to 
the Broader Areas of Country Gardens—Three Definite Planting Plans 


yard is by no means the 
horticultural desert that 
lorecasts to believe 


bac k 


are ary 


city 
| hopel 
ssimisth 
Whatever hope lessness 


evolved from the 


one 15 led by 
enshrouds it is usually 
ittitude of mind of the owner 
or occupant of the particular back yard under 
If one takes the stand that the 
position 1s untenable and that nothing can be 
the probability is that nothing will be 
there 18 a deter 
then some 
thing 18 going to happen, and that something 
will doubtless bear results 

A city back yard is just so much land, just 
as an equal piece of land elsewhere is but a 
The thing to do is to go to work 
and see what can be done with it ‘To be sure, 
the land is apt to be hard from lack of tilling, 
and is probably lacking in fertility; but both 
these objections can be overcome by thorough 
digging in the one case and the application of 
fertilizers—preferably well rotted barnyard 
manure—in the other 

Just what is to be undertaken in reclaiming 
a negle ied back vard will depend entirely upon 
the tenure of occupancy. If the residence is a 
permanent home, then the yard may be laid out 
into walks, a bit of lawn, flower borders and 
shrubbery; for even a two-by-four-rod lot will 
afford room for a generous planting and such 
But if 


consideration 


oone, 
done: but if on the 
mined effort to 


contrary 
start something,” 


piece of land 


garden accessories as one may desire. 


IDA D. BENNETT 

the home is merely temporary, then not much 
in the way of permanent improvements will be 
undertaken; yet the yard may be made charm- 
ing by the use of bedding plants, annual flowers 
and vines sensibly arranged. 


The Preliminary Steps 


The first thing to undertake will be a thor- 
ough cleaning up of the ground, removing 
everything that is not actually necessary and 
making the ground as smooth and presentable 
The next thing in order will be 
hiding the division fences and any outbuild- 
ings that exist with vines or tall growing an- 
nuals. Narrow beds dug along the fences on 
either side may be planted with vines of quick 
growth, and such summer bedding plants and 
tall annuals as cannas, cosmos, ricinus, and the 
like may be used to mask the rear fence. ‘These 
are all plants which may be started in the house 
from roots and seeds and planted out when the 
weather is suitable. 

Usually it is preferable to leave the center 
of the lot open, seeding down the ground to 
grass for a bit of lawn; but this is hardly prac- 
ticable in the temporary home. As a bare ex- 
panse of earth is anything but attractive, it will 
be better to put this part of the lot into flower 
beds, using low growing annuals or bedding 
plants and leaving broad walks around this 
miniature garden. This with the border be- 


as possible. 


« On J (A) Summerhouse or pergola: (B) lily or lotus pool; (C) 
- seate with lattice backs and hoods; (D) tall shrubs; (E) 
a . ornamental trees; (F) low shrubs or tall perennials; (G) 
, vines; (H) low perennials, annuals or bedding plants; (K) 
ti \ sun dial; (M) stepping stones 
PLAN 
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neath the fences will cover the lot so that only 
the paths remain, and if these can be covered 
with sand or gravel or even sifted coal ashes the 
result will be entirely satisfactory. 

An even better arrangement than the vines 
growing up the fences would be the erection of 
boxes on top of the fences filled with trailing 
vines, such as nasturtiums or other gay-flower- 
ing vines. The boxes may contain upright 
plants as well—just the sort of planting that 
one makes in porch or window boxes, only on 
a somewhat larger scale. The expense for this 
sort of work need not be great, as rough wooden 
boxes will answer quite as well as more costly 
ones. The long boxes in which curtain poles 
are sometimes shipped are just the right thing 
and can be purchased for about twenty-five 
cents each at the dry goods or furniture stores. 
They need only filling with good soil to be 
ready for the reception of such plants as one 
may elect to use. If the fence has a flat board 
on top, the boxes may be set directly on it, but 
if no top rail is present the boxes are easily 
adjusted by means of wooden brackets attached 
to the fence posts. 

Where the boxes are adopted instead of plant- 
ing vines at the foot of the fence, then scarlet 
salvia, white feverfew, camphor geraniums, 
nicotiana, asters, stocks and the like may lift 
their bright heads from the ground to meet the 
down trailing vines. Petunias, verbenas, sweet 
alyssum and ageratum may be used as an edg- 
ing, and the whole will furnish a wealth of 
bloom from early summer to frost. 

Taller growing annuals may be banked about 
the base of the house and the rear entrance 
steps. Erect a trellis of wire above the entrance 
and cover this with Japanese morning glories, 
Cobea scandens, passion vines and similar free 
blooming vines. On top of the balustrade and 
in all the rear windows place boxes of bright 
flowers. If a continuous succession of boxes 
along the entire fence seems too great an under- 
taking, they may be separated by a few feet 
and the spaces between filled with some not 
too rank growing vine planted beneath the 
fence; or a tall growing plant may be utilized 
to fill the opening and relieve the monotony of 
a too level planting beneath. Then if one is 
faithful with the watering hose, zealous in 
training the growth of vines and plants, and 
will gather flowers before they fade and keep 
the plants free from insect pests, there will be 
no call to despise the city back yard. Rather 
one may luxuriate in the envy of one’s coun- 
try cousins when they come to town. 


The Permanent Planting 


The permanent back yard, however, should 
have as its chief charm a stretch of velvety 
green sod, well trimmed and shaved, and the 
flowers should be merely the framework and 
adornment of its beauty. A broad cement or 
graveled path, or one with stepping stones down 
its center, broadening midway of its length into 
a circle enclosing an artificial pool for lilies 
and goldfish and with garden seats at each side, 
may be the chief feature of this part of the 
yard. Mass planting of tall growing peren- 
nials and shrubs may serve as a screen for an 
enclosing fence or undesirable view. Taller 
shrubs and ornamental trees may close the vista 
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in the rear, and a little tea house or pergola 
makes a shady retreat at the end of the path. 
Stepping stones give a quaint and old-time 
flavor to a garden, but they must be set low 
enough to allow the lawn mower to pass freely 
over them; otherwise they will prove a trouble- 
some arrangement indeed. Walks of red brick, 
especially where the enclosing walls are of 
brick, are charming. Seats of red cement may 
be used with these, or wooden seats painted 
green will be in harmony with the garden. 
There are many charming garden seats of 
wood that are far more comfortable than stone 
or concrete benches. 

If one’s vista is closed by a blank wall of a 
high building and the color is not too objec- 
tionable, much may be done to relieve the situa- 
tion either by planting vines which cling by 
aerial rootlets, or, if this is impracticable, by 
planting a short distance away some tall, slen- 
der growing trees like soft maples, larches or 
tamaracks—something that will sway and nod 
in every breeze and throw an exquisite tracery 
of limb and leaf on the canvas of the wall. I 
have seen a most depressing blank wall trans- 
formed into a beautiful shifting picture by this 
simple means. 


Utilizing the Waste Materials 

Sometimes a city back yard seems to have 
been a dumping place for all the masons and 
bricklayers of the entire neighborhood. Where 
this occurs and there is difficulty in removing 
the trash, it may be made the nucleus of a pretty 
combined rockery and water pool, either for 
the growing of one or two water plants or 
merely for a shallow bird bath. Just pile the 
stuff into a rough heap, with the most present- 
able stones in evidence, and fill in the resulting 
crevices and depressions with good soil. If 


Another treatment of the narrow back yard. 
(B)bird bath; (C) brick path; (D) painted wooden seat; 
(E) flowers in varieiy; (F) ornamental shrubs; (G) flower 
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(A) trellis; 


boxes; (H) brick wall 


the heap is large enough a large zinc tub may 
be embedded in the center and the sides masked 
with stones and low growing, creeping plants 
set about the front of it, with a few taller 
growths in the rear. Ferns, English daisies, 
ageratum, Phlox drummondi, lobelia, dwarf 
morning glory, tradescantia, Kenilworth ivy [i 
—all delight to tuck their toes away in the cool 
spaces between the stones. A clump of hardy 
reeds or grasses, a bamboo or an umbrella 


plant, are good selections for the back of the 
rockery, and the tender day blooming water 
lilies do well for the little pool. If the tubis I 
not desired, a hollow may be rounded out and 


lined with cement to form a drinking place and 
bath for the birds. The wire hen nests for sale 
at the seed stores make good foundations for 
the bath, as the wire prevents breakage of the 
cement. All that is necessary is to dig a hole 
in the ground, place the nest in position in it, 
and coat it with cement. : 

The accompanying sketches, though merely 
suggestive, may give an idea of the possibilities 
of a city back yard. They entail no large ex- 
penditure of labor or money, and if carefully 
planted to hardy shrubs and perennials there 
will be a steady succession of bloom through- 
out the summer, and the upkeep for a number 
of years should be negligible. 


The Plans 


One plan shows a broad expanse of turf, 
broken in the center by a small cement lily 
pool at each side of which cement or marble 
seats are placed. Stepping stones lead from 
the house to the pool, circle it and extend to 
the little tea house or arbor in the rear. Step- 
ping stones detract less from the apparent size 

(Continued on page 66) 


Where the turf is emphasized. 


As 


(A) lily pool; (B) orna- 

mental benches; (C) tea house or arbor; (D) tall flower- 

ing shrubs; (E) ornamental trees; (F) low shrubs or peren- 
nials; (G) stepping stones; (H) evergreens 
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The RESIDENCE of 
J. M. TOWNSEND 
Jr., Esq. 
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LAWRENCI 


BOTTOMLEY 


in effective planting of honey- 
suckle and box adds to thi it- 
mosphere of -intimacy and 
simplicity of the entrance 
Shingles form a fitting bach 


It is a careful study of the 
Long Island farmhouse. The 
roun 
‘ d hutters blue-green, chimneys 
white with black caps 


shingles are whitewashed. 


House & Garden 


Mahogany and oak furniture 
are combined in the living 
room. An overdoor panel by 
Rosina E. Sherwood, and an 
overmantel by Wilfred D. 
Glehn give color notes 
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GARDEN ADVICE from AN AMATEUR to AMATEURS 


Learning the Game from the Early Years when Enthusiasm Was Great but 
Knowledge Small—A Plain Narrative of Actual Facts 


"Ea my mind the usual gardening advice to 
amateurs has always seemed too expert and 
technical. So, in a high spirit of altruism, I 
determined to write this article for beginners, 
that they be not overwhelmed by sundry learned 
references to subsoil, drainage, nitrates, potash, 
fungi and aphides. 

The spring catalogs are already beginning to 
come, with pictures of flowers and fruit that 
never grew on land or sea! They always give 
me a bad attack of spring fever. To assuage 
its first violence, I always put on “goloshes 
and a tippet,” and armed with garden shears 
go out to the garden, wading through the knee- 
deep snow. I gather a great armful of the dry 
branches of syringa, forsythia, plum, flowering 
currant, damson, cherry, apple and lilac. These 
I put in water in an old blue stone jar in a 
sunny window. My garden notes of last year 
set the date of this annual performance as 
February 6th. Within less than ten days all 
but the lilacs were in full bloom. Try it, my 
fellow amateurs—it’s real refreshment to the 
winter-worn soul! 

We bought an old Colonial house in 1908. 
It was celebrating its hundredth birthday that 
year and the fine old garden that went with it 
has been worked and enriched for at least sev- 
enty-five years steadily. The feel of the soil 
is a delight to any gardener—rich, friable, 
black as chocolate and moist. 

The vegetable garden covers about one-third 
of an acre, with a gentle slope to the west. The 
drainage is perfect. It has a windbreak on all 
four sides, with a fine sweep of sun all day. 
With the flower garden added, we have about 
one-half acre under cultivation. This gives 
us all the fresh vegetables we can use on the 
table, and I can a great quantity, too. I also 
have plenty to give to friends and the hospital. 
We do not try to raise more than eight or nine 
bushels of potatoes, for their cultivation takes 
so much time, and time is money, truly, when 
one employs a man two days a week at $2.25 
for an eight-hour day. 

This little garden, which I have learned to 
love so dearly, is situated in the western part 
of New York, and we occasionally have very 
severe winters, as well as days of terrific heat 
in summer. However, neither cold snaps nor 
dogdays ever linger long. The 
south wind usually brings us relief 
after two or three days. 


The First Years 

My husband, though a real gar- 
den lover, had to turn over the 
supervision of the place to me, as 
he is immersed in business all day. 
In 1908, I was long on enthusiasm, 
but extremely short on knowledge! 
In fact, I knew absolutely nothing 
about vegetables or flowers. I 
could not tell a potato top from a 
beet top; and as for the difference 
between annual and perennial flow- 
ers, biennials and bedding- 
out plants, I gave it up in despair. 
However, I set to work. I talked 
garden, I read garden, I thought 
garden. I was a pest to all my long- 
suffering garden friends—but I 


KATE ELLIS TRUSLOW 
succeeded! I am now a member of that mystic 
fellowship which exists between all diggers and 
delvers of the soil. 

The first year we made an asparagus bed, the 
old one having died out. Of course, for the 
first three years we got very little results. 
Picking the asparagus tips is not good for the 
new bed. In the fall it should be covered thick 
with well-rotted manure, which in spring is 
spaded in. Several times during the spring 
and summer the bed must be covered with 
coarse salt to kill the weeds and also to benefit 
the plants themselves. 

I am not going to describe the making of an 
asparagus bed— it is too technical, and all the 
good seed houses give most explicit direc- 
tions. Remember as a general recommendation 
that the deeper the bed is dug, and the richer 
it is made, the better. I should never advise 
buying asparagus seeds; always buy plants. 
Palmetto is an excellent variety. 


One of the traditions of our garden for fifty. 


years has been ‘“‘new potatoes for dinner on the 
Fourth of July.” I really think my small sons 
associate new potatoes just as much as fire 
crackers with that great day. This tradition 
we have kept up. Many a- gay potato-bug 
and his young love have died a keroseny death 
at my cruel hands, and many a pound of Paris 
green have I sprinkled in order ‘that this 
record be not broken. 

After experimenting with various kinds of 
seed potatoes I have decided that the Irish 
Cobbler is the best. It is very early; a bushel 
is enough for all our wants. Our man, Jim, 
has taught me how to cut the potatoes for plant- 
ing. (No, gentle reader, you do not need to 
peel them! But you must always leave two 
or three eyes to each piece.) 


New Garden Worlds to Conquer 


After making such a fine record with early 
potatoes, we yearned for new worlds to con- 
quer. We found it in beating all our neigh- 
bors with early peas. “We will beat their 
records, and then magnanimously ask them to 
dine,” we said. Our peas are planted about 


April 28th. By May 10th they ought to be well 
up, by May 30th in bloom, and on June 17th 
I cannot lay too much em- 


ready for the table. 


phasis on the fact that after many experiments 
we find the Gradus pea the best-——bar none. 
It is nearly as big as a Telephone, is a wonder- 
ful bright green when cooked, stays tender on 
the vines for days, and is valuable both for early 
and late planting. It is a joy forever, and I 
advise all beginners to pin their faith to it. 
When the plants are about 6” high, work some 
dry sheep manure into the rows. You will be 
surprised at the wonderful peas that result. 

In beets I prefer Crosby’s Egyptian and 
Crimson Globe as all-around sorts. 


Pole Beans and Corn 

For real downright satisfaction, after the 
potatoes and peas, comes our pole variety of 
green beans. I can never sufficiently thank the 
New England friends who first told me about 
them. ‘They are called the Kentucky Wonder 
or Old Homestead. When growing, they give 
a fascinating irregularity to the prim rows. 
They look like a series of green tents, and how 
my small boys do love to play hide-and-seek 
in them! A center pole is set up; then around 
it and about 3’ away pegs are driven into the 
ground in a circle. From these pegs, wool 
twine is stretched to the center pole. At each 
peg about six beans are planted in a hill, and 
trained to climb on the strings. You can 
imagine how fairy-like the effect is: when the 
vines clamber up to the top. 

Because of the labor of setting these poles, 
I always raise bush limas. ‘Two sets of poles 
and pegs would try even the patience of my 
angelic gardener. I always raise the same vari- 
ety—any good bush lima will do. Be sure to 
plant by June Ist, or the frost will nip the 
vines before the pods have matured. Plant 
six to a hill with a handful of sheep manure. 

Golden Bantam is the corn par excellence, 
and like the Gradus pea is good for both early 
and late planting. After trying Evergreen and 
Country Gentleman and several others, I now 
concentrate on Golden Bantam. 

We always plant five cents’ worth of pump- 
kin seed in the pumpkin patch, so that our 
boys can have plenty of Jack-O’-Lanterns for 
Hallowe’en. You see, this garden is run more 
for pleasure than for profit! 

In lettuce, Henderson’s New York, Big Bos- 
ton, Mignonette, Hanson’s Im- 
proved, Black Seeded Simpson. and 
Tennis Ball are all good, the New 
York being my favorite. 

Swiss chard Giant Lucullus is 
good. We are not very fond of 
chard, but the boys like it to feed 
to the “banties” and “bunnies.” 

The Danvers half-long carrot is 
very successful, and when picked 
very young is delicious. Early 
White Spine and Long Green are 
two satisfactory varieties of cucum 
ber. Pick the little gherkins every 
day, and place in brine for pickles. 

In spinach, New Zealand is by 
far the best. It is very prolific and 
stands the burning sun of August 
very well. 

We always raise a little okra and 
have had great success with White 

(Continued on page 56) 
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Punch holds open the 
gélractory door He 
is made of solid 
brass, measures 
m height, ina costs 


Self-announced is 


the pur pe of 
this cocktail set, 
dorned ith 
f colored 
namel Six crys 
tal glasses, the 
crystal bottle ind 
m oval mahogany 
ira con plete 


usclul small duster tor 
glass and silverware has 
1 meroceo covered handle, 
ind } morocco covered 
holder, with gilt ring for 
hanging 28° overall. 
Holder, 11" $5 


To the number of six, her hats will fit 
into this beautifully finished mahogany 
cabinet which forms a delightful ad- 
junct for dressing room or boudoir 
Each side lets down, and measures 22” 


$25 


Square. 


To left and right appear open and closed views 
of a mahogany finished cellarette. Closed, it is 
a handsome cabinet of simple lines, admirably 


glassware, $15 


SHOPS 


Year's resolutions may be purchased through the 


suited to a library, study or man’s room; open, 
lt reveals the glassware for fulfilling its natural 
destiny. 18” long, 38” high. Complete, with 


The beauty of 
this Adam silver- 
ware scarcely 
indicated by its 
low price. In chest 
of imported leath- 
erette, lined with 
blue velvet. 50- 
piece set, hollow 
handles, $53. 
Solid handles, $48 


A mate to Punch, 
who appears oppo- 
site, is Judy. Her 
utility, material, di- 
mensions and price 
duplicate his 


in attractive representa- 
tive of the vogue for hand- 
wrought iron is the toast- 


ing fork shown 


to the 


right. It has its practical 
side, too, before the blaz- 


ing fire. 29” long. 


$1 
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An ingenious nut bowl of walnut is 
devised so that the lever cracks the 
shell and not the kernel of the nut. 


A 


1918 


ury, 


An unusual brass 


model with bell. 

diameter, $6 pair. 
sweetmeat cabinet, 
high, three 


candlestick is 
copied from an old English tavern 
11” high, base 5” 
Brown lacquer 
4” 
compartments, 


square, 


The charm of this distinctive 


parchment candle 


shield 


is 
found in its miniature an- 
tique decorations. $2 An- 
other example is shown on the 


opposite side 


Mayonnaise bowl and plate of en- 
graved crystal; the former, 634” 
diameter, the latter 834”. The 
spoon has sterling silver ferrule 
and pearl handle. $3.50 complete 


child can operate it. $3.75 


$1.50 


Very heavy 
eagle door 
knocker of 


solid brass. 
9” x 44”. : 
$5.50 
Desk set of 
silk rep, 
rose and 
blue stripe, 
bound with 
gold gal- 
loon. $3.95 


Photograph frame, 
finish, gold relief. 
Wooden box, reproduction of terra 
cotta, $6.50, 
wired for electricity, ~~ 

Parchment shade, 44%" x5", $2 


Mahogany tip top table, top 17” diameter, 22” 
high, $8.50. Cigarette box 3%” square; gray 
enamel brass trimmings; for 25 cigarettes, $5. 


Smoker's set, 4” diameter, gray enamel and brass; 


match box holder and four ash trays, $3.50 


dull wooden 
314"x5", $4.50. 


Candlestick, 
$3.50 pair. 


Quaint knots of bright flow- 
ers are painted on this parch- 
ment shield. These delightful 
accessories may-be had in 
various colors and designs— 
$2 each 


lovely example of Italian 
peasant ware is this Capri salad 
set of bowl and six plates. The 
conventional decorations are in 
green. Bowl, 10” diameter. $8 


Below is shown a card catalog of 
Fannie Merritt Farmer's recipes for 
good dinners for every day in the year. 
Wooden cabinet, $2 
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CORNERS 


The wvriting corner i a 
necessary feature in any lib- 
rary aT is 
pect y gcod ind quip pe d 


ith modern conveniences 


SYORNERS are the safe 
C t\ ones of rooms In 
1 crowded living room 

i corner 4 a retreat trom 
the furniture that naturally 


around the 


he irth where one teels tree 


groups 


from the litter of magazines 
on the center table where 
without putting disordered 
pillows aright, or rearrang- 
ia chairs or collecting the 
multiple sections of one Sun- 
day paper, one can sit down 
for & moment, near an invit 
ing window or a friendly 
book-shelf, and have a look 
at one’s garden, or read the 
last chapter of a new novel 
before one has read the 
first or doz with out 
atretched le gs ind a handker 
cl ict wer moe 8 eves like 
Sir Jeremy Tunbridge in the 
tea room scene of an English 
problem play (orners were 
invented lor nerves, naps 
and newspapers 


Her ure five corners 
halls, living room, library 
and fre. Ther ire no kitchen or cellar 
corners shown hecause cor su suci rooms 
failures Ihe ideal kitchen or pantry or bathroom, 


r indeed any servic mam of the house whe 


cleanliness is befor ild have no cor 
ners: instead, the angles should be curved to the 


aweep of the broom and mop 


A Living Room Corner 

The living room corner has a comfortable chair 
flanked by a window, a bookstand and a smoking 
talk it sends its welcome to vou the moment you 
enter Even though the furniture is not exactly in 
keeping, one can't help feeling that this corner has 
saved the room, which architecturally is good, but 
which, from the viewpoint of comfort and cosiness, 
may appear lacking It is the kind of room that 
necds rugs and a great center table and soft-shadowed 
lamps and wall brackets, and a big wing chair nea 


the 


The Safety Zones of Comfort and 
Convenience 


FREDERICK WALLACE 


Photographs by Northend 


The reading corner should contain a large, 

comfortable chair, a small smoking table and 

books within easy reach. It should be well 
lighted both day and night 


Open stairs, a large window of leaded casements and 
a grouping of unusual furniture serve to give this 
hall corner an air of individuality 


the fireplace and—more corners. It's a room that 
sets one’s sense of the psychology of furniture to 
working and makes one think. 

The angle of the stairs shown is nicely softened 
by the grandfather's clock in the corner. Primarily a 
hall is a wise place for a clock since it is the main 
passageway to the breakfast table, the suburban train, 
the theatre and church on Sunday morning. Why 
do we put clocks in living rooms? Where is the 
hospitality in asking your neighbors to sit about 
your fireside, gazing full upon a mantlepiece clock 
that ticks formality into the conversation and sends 
them home “on time”? I hate living room clocks 
just as I hate alarm clocks; they represent all the 


DECORATION 


Garden 


ROOM 


House & 


of a 


The three-cornered table of 
our grandmothers serves to 
make a quaint serving cor- 
ner in a Colonial dining 
room such as this 


things in life that one has 
to do and doesn’t want to 
do; they get you up in the 
morning and make you go to 
school and remind you that 
you're sitting up too late. 
They are the bétes noirs of 
human existence. 


A Corner of a Hall 


A fourth shows an inter- 
esting treatment of the cor- 
ner of an entrance hall. The 
feeling of the room is that 
of extreme informality, as 
one can judge by the slant- 
ing ceiling, the triple win- 
dow out of center, and the 
stairway, placed quite un- 
geometrically at one side. 
How much pleasanter that 
there should be an open bal- 
ustrade between the stairs 
and the room, instead of a 
solid plastered wall. Do 
you realize how interesting 
the play of light must be 
between the oak posts, how 
it gives you a feeling that 
there is an upstairs to the 
house that the owner is not ashamed of, that is 
there for your enjoyment and entertainment, if you 
care to use it? Too little thought is given to cor- 
ner stairways, particularly in summer houses; they 
are successful, too, in the year round house, if an 
allowance for additional heat radiation is made. 

In the library corner, we imagine the business of 
the house is transacted. It is not too obvious or 
obtrusive, and yet it fills its purpose as satisfactorily 
as that strange room, called by all that is unholy 
the den. This latter quarter, in the average house, 
boasts all sorts of impractical uses. It is supposed 
to be a card room and a smoking room and “father’s 
room” (a terrible place of inquisition where sons are 
moralized on cigarette smoking and daughters are 
cautioned against another failure to make the allow- 
ance “do”’) and it is none of them. Check up on 
your friends’ “dens.” Eighty per cent of them are 

(Continued on page 70) 
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Since the stairs are a private con- 

venience, they should be placed in 

the rear of the hall near the back en- 

trance, as in this residence. Parker 
& Unwin, architects 
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STAIRS 


Privacy and Stair Position—The Simple Mathematics 


of Risers and Treads—Lighting Rules 


ERNEST IRVING FREESE 


ET us, forthwith, agree upon two points: first, the 
essential and primal purpose of a stairway is to 
afford an easy means of transition from one floor 

to another; and second, a stairway in a private dwell- 
ing is a thoroughfare essentially private. 

With these two basic but continually ignored facts, 
we are prepared to strike a death-blow at an ancient 
tradition of the home. 

You are already beginning to squirm. You are 
beginning to squirm precisely as others have begun 
to squirm upon being inveigled into a plot to lay 
Tradition low. “Traditions,” you murmur platitudi- 
nously, “are sacred things.” 

Well, so be it. I ask you, then, a question. What is 
a reception-room? And, in answer, you are bound to 
admit that it is the barrier between the innermost 
privacy of the house and the outermost publicity of 
the street. It is the one room into which chance 
callers and unwelcome visitors are admitted upon 
ringing your door-bell. In short, a reception-room is 
essentially a room for the reception or detention of 
the public. It is the one public room of the private 
house today. 

Again, you are forced to concede that sleeping 
rooms, bathrooms and boudoirs are rooms essentially 
private, to be approached only by way of an essen- 
tially private thoroughfare. And you have agreed 
that a stairway, in a private dwelling, is an essen- 


By using this chart 


the exact measure- 


ments of risers 


and treads can be 


determined 


OS 


INCHES 


IN 


T he landing makes 
this an easy and 
safe stairs to as- 


HEIGHT OF RISER 


ak iL iL i 


23 18 
WIDTH 


7 


OF TREAD IN INCHES 


cend. The treads 
0 are quite wide 


Won, 


tially private thoroughfare, and that it should afford 
an easy means of transition from one floor to another. 
Now why should this easy means of transition, this 
private thoroughfare to the second-floor sleeping 
apartments start boldly and invitingly upward from 
the reception room? Why should it cry out to the 
chance caller, the unwelcome visitor, to ascend to the 
regions of innermost privacy? Why should it be a 
thoroughfare blatantly evident upon the opening of 
the front door? 

In the dwellings of Colonial times, privacy from 
the chance caller was obtained by an intervening vesti- 
bule, or entry, between the front door and the stair 
hall. In this vestibule the visitor was detained; here 
he met the appraising eye of the butler and, only upon 
passing this acid test, was he welcomed by the mis- 
tress of the house and thereupon admitted to the 
privacy of its inner rooms. 


Vestibule and Stair Seclusion 


The old-time vestibule, however, is becoming obso- 
lete. It has expanded into the present day reception- 
hall, and its significance is forgotten. Wherefore, we 
calmly go about placing the stairway, admittedly the 
most private thoroughfare of the house, in this recep- 
tion-hall, admittedly the most public room of the 
hovse. And not only do we place the stairway there, 
but we seem to be possessed of an uncontrollable de- 
sire to have it start as close to the front door-as pos- 
sible. In all truth, it appears that our stairways are 
so placed for no other purpose than to invite every 
chance caller who crosses our threshold immediately 
to ascend to milady’s boudoir. Ridiculous. Is it not? 
Then why cling so tenaciously to the old-time stair- 
hall of our forefathers when the conditions that once 
rendered it logical no longer exist? 

The keynote, of the stairway should be seclusion. 
There is no reason under the sun why it should be 
at once revealed upon the opening of the front door. 
It should be reticent and secluded, rather than for- 
ward and bold. The ideal arrangement is to place it 
in a side hallway, either entirely hiding it from casual 
view or else allowing the first few steps and the newel 
post to project into the reception hall as a modest 
suggestion of its location. If the exigencies of the 
plan require it to be placed in the reception hall, the 
proper subordination can be secured by starting it 
from the end of the hall farthest from 
the front doorway and making it as- 


cend toward the front. Here, too, its 
location can be modestly marked by 
projecting a few steps forward and at 
right angles from a low landing. 

Certain it is that my conclusions 
concerning the location of the stair- 
way will not be accepted unanimously. 
I cherish the firm conviction that in 
this conclusion lies the ultimate and 
logical solution of the “problem” of 
the stairway. 


Measuring Risers and Treads 


Now that’ I have rid my mind of 
this burden, let us discuss a few prac- 
tical matters concerning stairs and 
stairways in general. To begin with, 
a stairway should most assuredly be 
easy of ascent. It should be comfort- 
able to climb and safe to descend. 

The vertical face of a step is called 
the riser; the flat part, where the foot 
rests, is the tread. The height of a 
riser is the vertical distance between 
one tread and the next; the width of 
a tread is the horizontal distance be- 
tween one riser and the next. And in 
the correct proportioning of the width 
of tread to the height of riser lies the 
secret of a comfortable stairway. 

To determine these correct propor- 
tions, I have for some years made use 
of a diagram that is based upon: the 
results of a valuable series of experi- 
ments once made by Mr. Frederic Law 
Olmsted. This diagram reduces the 
correct proportioning of, comfortable 
steps to a definite law. There is no 
guess-work about it. By its use, the 

(Continued on page 60) 
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THE WA GARDEN DEPARTMEN 
With the opening of the new year comes the certainty that ut will be the patriotic duty of each of us who 
can to raise his or her bit of the purely utilitarian garden crops The war garden zeal of last season must 
be repeated im 1918, with that mcreased effectiveness which comes of greater experience on the part of the 
gardeners Fach month we will devote this page, as we as many others in the magazine, to attaining 
greater productiweness in the home garden he practical side f raising vegetables and other food crops 
ut ¢ strongly emphasnzsed Should you wish additional information or suggestions touching your own 
Particular war garden, we shall be more than glad to assist you Simply state your problem clearly and in 
detail, enclose a@ self-addressed, stamped envelope for reply, and mail it to The Information Service, House 
& Gaver, 19 West 44th Street, New York.—Epttor 
D.. EBDSON 
7 
LWAYS the first thing we think about i feet of rows of‘the different vegetables you 
growing in the garden, after the holi- will need to maintain a supply, and how 
days, is a new crop of resolutions <A to lay out your garden to the best possible d 
: few good resolutions are all right. But too advantage. . 
big a crop of them, like flowers and vege- One of the first things to determine, be- 
tables that have been planted too thickly, fore going further with the year’s work, is 
: become weeds and merely interfere with whether replanting of the things already 
each other's growth, so that the net results on the place is needed more than the addi- a 
ure worse than if there had been none at all tion of new things. Frequently a wrong 


So the first New Year's resolution that you 
make for your garden should be not to plan 
too many things and the second should be 
to carry out those which you do plan 

That the first step in the year's garden- 
ing is to make a plan is one of the self- 
evident truths that every gardener is pre 
e pared to admit The trouble in too many 
instances is that when this admission has 
been made nothing further is done about 
the matter until it is nearly time to plant 
It in important to make definite plans tor 


start makes it almost impossible to give 
the place a really attractive appearance in 
spite of all your efforts in that direction. 
The trouble is not that the new work is 
not well considered, but that what has been 
done before makes it impossible to achieve 
what is now desired. 

As an illustration of what may be done 
toward the replanting of a place without ] 
going to any great expense, compare the 

two plans of the same place which illus- 
@ 


trate this article. The first shows a rather 


your year’s work, and to make them soon on poor arrangement, but one which is not 
for they should serve as the basis for every- 1 problem in remodeling. (A) Hedge; (D) flower border worse than many to be found in any sub- 
thing that you order and for every hour's md garden; (E) walk; (G) shrubs (move to L in lower urban section. The second shows the re- 
time that you have to utilize in your differ- plan); (J) shrub or low tree; (K) shade tree; (M) tall sults of applying a few of the first prin- 
ent gardens. Trying to get along without shrubs (move to M’); (N) cold-frames ; (U) drive (change ciples of home landscaping—keeping an 
some definite plan of this kind is like attempt- to UV’) open center for the main lawn, so arrang- 
ing to build wooden ships without keels— ing the walks and drives that the effect of 
nothing to tie to, nothing to co-ordinate your efforts. you the measurements and other data necessary for distance is secured by the use of curves and endings 
To begin with, send now for a generous number making up such a plan backed by shrubbery, and the screening of unsightly 
of catalogs. They contain much raw material which Once you have the plan you will find frequent objects by the use of trees and shrubs so arranged 
you will find useful in working out your plan, be- enough use for it. All the improvements may be set that they look like natural groupings. Make a plan 
’ sides more garden information and inspiration than down on it in dotted lines, to be filled in as the of your own place to correspond with the first of 
you can get in any other way for the same amount’ work is done. The amount of seed, fertilizer, etc., these two plans, and then see how much you can 
of money. The average reader has no conception of used in different flower plots or gardens can be jotted improve it by rearranging the objectionable features. 
the really careful study and thought which are put down and totaled up at the end of the year. Above While these paragraphs give some idea of the gen- 
into the best catalogs all, you will have a general scheme of improvement — eral method of making your plan for the year’s work, 
A big supply of catalogs and all the books and to which all new ideas for individual things can be _ they do not go into any details concerning when to 
magazines you can read will not, however, in them- co-ordinated, and used or rejected as they fit in with plant, distances apart, etc. All such data for the 
wlves get you anywhere in your planning Much other improvements which are under way or have vegetable garden will be found elsewhere in this issue. 
«called garden planning is merely the compilation of | been determined upon If you are planning to put out any shrubs this spring, 
lists which a gardener may fancy he or she would like allow 3’ to 5’ for the smallest sorts, and 5’ to 7’ for 
Ihe selection of varieties should be the last thing Vegetables First the largest. They should be set out just as early in 
done in the making of the year's plans. This year it is again going to be up to everybody who the spring as the ground can be worked. You can 
can grow vegetables to do everything possible in that send in your order for some as soon as you get the 
A Plan of the Place direction. No one can tell how serious a food situa- catalog, with instructions to have them shipped on 
The basis of all the planning during the next few tion we may have to face by another winter. You notification or as soon as ready. 
weeks should be a plan of your place, no matter how cannot have a garden of maximum efficiency unless 
he large or how small that place may be, prepared in you plan it in advance. Include a larger percentage Planning Details 
~ sufficient detail to show the location of the house than usual of the root crops—they produce much Roses—which should also be planted just as soon 
and other buildings, the boundary lines and all per- more food value to the square foot than do such as possible if dormant roots are used, and immedi- 


manent features such as stone walls, large trees, things as corn, peas and the vine crops. Plan to ately after danger of hard freezing is past, if growing 
evergreen hedges or drives. The advantages of such use all the ground you can for vegetables, and keep _ plants—require about 15” each way for the smaller 


a plan are numerous. It will enable you to keep that ground busy producing all the season. Else- garden sorts such as the hybrid teas and teas, and 
track of all the different things you would like to where in this issue you will find more detailed in- 24” for the hardy hybrid perpetuals. 
sxccomplish without forgetting about some while you formation on just how to figure out the number of When it comes to the small fruits, there is some 
are attending to others, as you might if latitude, particularly if they are to be 
you simply did the work “on the ground,” ‘, planted in single rows such as along a 
From this plan you can see how much (as <—— eke Vy @ 0.e@ © fence or used partly as a hedge. The regu- 
apace can be used for one particular thing ‘eco Q lar distance for the cane fruits such as 
b or another, how much fertilizer you will Jtsp raspberries is 3° by 6’. Blackberries need 
need for the different flower beds or plant- almost twice as much space as this. Cur- 
ings you may have in mind and, in general, rants require 5’ to 6’ each way, and goose- 
it will help you to keep an active perspec- berries 5° to 7’. Grapes should be put 
tive of the things you are trying to do to about 6’ or 8’ apart. Strawberries depend 
make the place better each year. It is as R upon the system of planting used. Plants 
important to your garden campaign as a in single rows go 2’ apart; if in beds of 
war map is to the chief of staff of an three or four rows, 1’ apart, with 2’ be- 
invading army tween the beds. 
7 By making your little plan to scale, allow- Dwarf fruit trees and plums, pears and 
ing “&” or '4” to the foot, you will get a peaches require 100 to 400 square feet each. 
> plan that will be big enough to show you R Standard apple trees, when fully grown, 
. the things you ought to know Make it F need a space 30’ to 35’ in diameter. Dwarf 
; on fairly stiff paper, or better still linen & apples on Doucin stock require about 15’, 
ra backed paper, so that it can be folded and 4 and on Paradise stock, which is still dwarf- 
put out of harm's way when not in use er growing, only 8’ to 10’. If you haven't 
The boundary lines and other permanent room to have fruit any other way, you can 
features mentioned above may be drawn in get the dwarf stocks and train the trees 
ink, and other items which you may want against a wall or building. The dwarf fruit 
to change from time to time, such as the (A) Hedge; (B) new walk; (C) hydrangeas; (F) new trees offer a great opportunity for the plant- 
, location of flower beds, shrubs that have flower border; (H) low shrubs; (G) low shrubs and ever- ing of the small place, but comparatively 
been put out where they do not belong, greens for winter; (J) shrub or low tree; (K) shade tree; few people take advantage of it. Many 
4 a walk or drive that does not just suit you, (L) shrub border; (M') tall shrubs; (N') greenhouse and home gardeners seem to think that the 
‘ may be drawn in pencil. An hour's work new frames; (O) pergola; (P) sundial and rose garden; dwarf is merely a hobby for the profes- 
with tape measure and pencil, the first (Q) apple tree; (R) overhead irrigation; (S) hardy bor- sional gardener on some estate. But you 


sunny afternoon after New Year's, will give des: (U’) drive 


(Continued on page 62) 
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d PAINTED FURNITURE 


Some Notes on Its Possibilities 
and Proper Use 


H. A. MARQUIS 


SED with discrimination nothing can so give 
life to an interior as painted furniture. But 
that discrimination presupposes many things. 
It presupposes a recognition of color combinations, an 
. understanding of what backgrounds are necessary, 
and a feeling for the types of furniture. 
For the decorative value of painted furniture lies 
in the fact that it adapts itself to any color scheme 
and can be re-painted when the scheme is changed. 
a Thus, if we want a bedroom in mauve and lemon 
yellow, for example, the carpet, or foundation of the 
room, would be purple or mulberry. The walls would 
be a neutral tan, the curtains mauve silk piped with 
lemon yellow, which will vitalize the mauve. Then 
the furniture would carry the same value mauve as 
the curtains and be striped with lemon yellow. Or 
if one chooses for the hangings a figured cretonne, 
secondary colors are red, brown, and green. The 
furniture could be painted in one of the dominant 
colors and decorated in one of the secondary. This 
choice of the right color is the secret of success with 
painted furniture. Having decided on the hangings, 
take a sample of the fabric to the furniture shop and 
see that the paint used harmonizes correctly. 


The Choice of Backgrounds 


One must be careful in the choice of backgrounds 
where painted furniture is used. The background In the nursery simple Another type is that in which 
color should be unobtrusive and neutral, permitting painted furniture adds the polychrome decorations en- 
the furniture to give its full color value. If the walls interest of color and quaint : : rich carved wood. Here the 
and the furniture “clash,” the room is immediately decorations and creates a . | chest is used in a formal 
made chaotic. If the color and design of the wall are pleasant atmosphere for ' —— :. living room. H. F. Huber ¢& 


more prominent than the furniture, then the furniture the children 
loses by comparison. Therefore, it is always a safe 
rule in using painted furniture to let the color be 
found in the furniture and the hangings and keep the 
wall, as it should be, a background. 

An understanding of the types of painted furniture 
is necessary before we can properly use it. The lack 
of this knowledge has caused much misuse of it. 
There are three general types—the crude peasant or 
farmhouse variety that fits well on the porch, break- 
fast room or country cottage, where strong natural ing room. From the resi- 
color is possible; the simply painted kinds that are , : » dence of Samuel McRoberts, 
being used in bedrooms; and the more formal types . “eg =e dieu Esq., Mt. Kisco, N. Y 
of period furniture. 

The painted period furniture is used, of course, 
according to the general rules of its period. One 
can choose the color, but the contour of the furniture 
will decide its historical background. The simply 
painted furniture that one finds so popular in bed- 
room decoration has been described above. Finally, 
comes the cruder work that fits in so admirably with 
the al fresco rooms of the house. ; 


Co., decorators 


The more formal patterns 
require a_ corresponding 
background, as in this din- 


Foster & Gade, architects 


In Nursery and Porch 

Nothing is better for a nursery than painted furni- 
ture. See that the color is quiet and restful to the 
child’s eye. The decorations can be taken from the 
hangings or represent some Mother Goose figure. 
Innumerable sets of this kind can be found on the 
market at reasonable prices. If one wishes, the 
decorations can be laid on by decalcomanias and 
afterward shellacked. 

Used on the porch, painted furniture partakes some- 
what of the atmosphere of outdoors, and it can there- 
fore be painted in strong colors—bright reds, blues, 
yellows and greens, such as Nature herself uses. 
Here again a definite color scheme should be followed. 

But most of all does painted furniture appeal to 
us for the country cottage, where old nondescript 
furniture can be gathered together and painted to 
suit any scheme one pleases. Here the color effects 
made possible by paints are especially appropriate, 
their simplicity peculiarly desirable. 

The furniture shown in the photographs on page 
68 is part of the fittings of a drawing room which 
was constructed almost entirely from pieces of furni- 
ture that had been discarded by the owner, as too 
ugly, and too much out of date to be used any longer. 
The owner’s house had been rented furnished, and in 
moving into a cottage which she had built, she “bor- 
rowed” from her tenants such pieces as could be best 
7 spared without notice. A chair was taken from this 

room, a desk from that, a table from the dining room, 
an obsolete music-rack from the drawing room; and 
when the lot were assembled they presented a sorry 
sight. But a solution of the difficulty was found. 
(Continued on page 68) 
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WATCH THE THERMOMETER! 


This article was prepared specially for House & Garpen by the United States 


rue 
tion 
YAVING coal is nearing the goal If you would 
. speak like Walt Mason, and at the same time 
keep in mind that all goals are now one-—win- 

ing the var 
It is said by light-minded peopl that the Govern- 


ment keeps a good inventor sitting in a swivel chair 


in nting tor folks t ¢ The publi is 
being asked to rescue unburned lumps of coal trom 
the mhes, to turn out electri ignts vhen not in 


use ind to use furnace and cook sto 

The Fuel 
of a thermometer in every home A therm 
a clock tor heat It has no 
Americans let a 


with frugality 
\dministration is advocating the placing 
meter 
ilarm bell, but the way 
thermometer’s aspirations rise and 
is alarm enough 
health is 
i minimum of temperature of not more 
than 68 degrees 
tively 


perspiration develop simultaneously 


(Juite platitudinously i maximum of 
pre aerved by 
ind in rooms where people are ac- 
employed several degrees less Do you know 


the reason all good English mimics tweak their noses 


when impersenating a Yankee? The doctors say 
that it is because we grow up catarrhal, are inclined 
toward asthma and are subject to the energetic germs 


of pneumonia 
thought of the relation of the 
coal problem to a disease that is definitely fixed in 


Few people have 


statistics as being a wider road to death than the 
white plague What average person of your a 
quaintance knows that one man in eight dies of 
pneumonia ? Ihe Fuel Administration in its Coal 


The 
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The edwantages of book 
wagon re obvious Rrown 
mahocany, 9” x 26", $23 


idministration 
oniy make 


FOR THAT 


names of shops where the 


Conservation campaign is calling the attention of the 
American people to the fact that doctors have veri- 
fied—that our susceptibility as a nation to pneumonia 
lies in our overheated houses. We do not care a rap 
about a thermometer except to hang on the porch 
on a cold day to see how cold it is on the shady 
side of the house, and then discuss it with our next 
door neighbor. 


Getting the Habit 


Developing the habit of the thermometer is quite 
possible And seeing that the stern little figure 
mounts to only 65 or 68 would mean better health 
for the grownups and for the children playing about 
the grate or the steaming radiator. 

“Even a baby is warm enough in a temperature 
of 68 degrees,” according to the Chief of the Bureau 
of Hygiene in New York City, Dr. Josephine Baker. 
“Keep the baby out of any possible draft and it will 
thrive in this temperature.” 

Someone has said that man is a marine animal, 
meaning, as afterwards explained when some curi- 
ous person thought the remark applied to aquatic 
performances, that he was seven-eighths water. This 
authority added that man needed cool air and mois- 
ture about him. 

A majority of our doctors say that even Americans 
who can almost achieve the impossible cannot exist 
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Black enameled wood, gold 
| 
stripe, me tmscris weasures 
9" x 19 | 


Chair has down stuffed revers- 
ible seat cushion, $39.50. Ma- 
hogany finish table, 10" x 26”, 
Dull bronze lamp, 47”, 
green finish; 10” shade to 
match, $30. Cigarette box of 
cloissoné enamel, $10 


$12.50 


LIBRARY 


e purchased will be sent 


ese an 
upon inquiry to The Information Service, 19 West 44th Street, New York 


lt shows that proper temperatures in our houses not 
better health but aid in the wital wer actimty of fuel conserva- 
Its advice should be acted upon by every good American. 


Eprtor 


healthfully in a temperature of more than 68 degrees. 
Fresh, cool, moist air is the foe of pneumonia. 

But whether you fear pneumonia or not, it does not 
take legal advice to realize that a thermometer is 
a good thing. Rules for using a thermometer sound 
school-teachery, but now the thermometer has a 
new significance. Its use is a war measure. 

Getting the thermometer habit at home will save 
one of the most precious things in the United States 
just now—coal. Getting the habit in your factory or 
office will save yourself money and will give Uncle 
Sam just that much help in winning the war for 
America. For it will remind the person who ac- 
quires the thermometer habit that heat must be low- 
ered, and that a uniformity of temperature is a great 
help toward healthful living. Dr. Eugene Lyman 
Fisk, Medical Director of the Life Extension Insti- 
tute, maintains that “The American public is not yet 
educated to the fact that air is a stimulant to the 
body and promotes normal evaporation and heat loss. 
Experiments made throughout the country have 
proven that 68 degrees provides the most healthful 
temperature, and that in a room heated to 70 or 80 
degrees the body temperature rises to an unhealthful 
point.” 

Let the thermometer take its place with the coal 
shovel as a household weapon for fighting this war. 
Not only will it help you to keep down the fuel 
consumption; it will stimulate the seeking out of 
heat loss such as leaky windows and poor radiators. 


A book rack of antique ma- 
hogany measures 19” x 10% 
x 3144” 
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high, $22 
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Mahogany, 24” x 15” x 2314", 
$30. 4” bronze trays with 
matchbox holder, $2.50 
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Architecturally the house follows n 

distinctive type, save that it is 

American and has adapted the use- 

ful points of many styles. The 

structure is wide clapboard painted 

white, with green shutters and a 
green shingled roof 


A SMALL CLAPBOARD 
SUBURBAN HOUSE 


WILLIAM T. MARCHANT 


Architect 


The plan is informal, provid- 
ing space for a hall with living 
room on one side and dining 
room beyond; den, stairs and 
kitchen on the other side. The 
veranda off the living room 
gives a touch of privacy not 
found on the front porch 


On the second floor there are 
one large chamber with a fire- 
place, three smaller ones, two 
baths and a sleeping porch. 
Large closet space is evident, 
as is the opportunity for light 
and ventilation. It is a com- 
pact arrangement for a small 
family, convenient, comfort- 
able and unostentatious 
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54 House & Garden 
THE GARDENER’S KALENDAR First Month 
With a wooden Bean poles 
rake keep the may well be 
damp hea cut and r 
now from brought im 
breaking down nou Cedar 
“ the evergreens poles are best 
is > 6. Go over your 13. Why not devote 20. Better order 27. Every one of 
Me < ; | tools and repair any good portion of your | spraying material now those innocent looking 
He so small, he does that require it. A new reenhouse to vegeta- | the bugs will be around little bags on the twigs 
a Q not know handle for the scuffle les? This is far more later. Remember that it of the trees contains 
4 z | The summer sun, the hoe, new bolts for the | patriotic than closing it is poison for the bugs myriads of injurious 
winter snow; hedge shears —there are up An oil stove will | that eat, suffocation for eggs which should 
R The spring that ebbs | many little things that | supply enough heat for those that puncture, and | never be allowed to 
and comes again, | can best be attended to | the cooler vegetables | fungicides for the var- | hatch. Burn them and 
“ this is far beyond | now like spinach, carrots, etc. ious diseases. all caterpillar nests. 
hen 
(jood sised trees can be | | — 
moved this month if | A little world he feels | | 
taken up with a large ~ and sees 7. A top cresting of | 14. Garden  furni- | 21. Have you over- | 28. Large trees of 
ball of earth < lis mother's arms, his about 4%” pure sand on ture, stakes for the tall hauled your lawn mow- all kinds can be moved 
an O} a a) mother's knees; your grass tennis court flowers, maybe a sun- er, or are you going to with impunity now. Cut 
Z. i hides his face | will promote a growth | dial, fences for the | wait until the first warm good sized earth balls 
ro agamst her breast, of fine grass next vegetable garden, a trel- Saturday next spring? and allow  them_ to 
ind does not care to spring. Lawns can be lis for fms beans, a Better see that it is im freeze solid. Trees 
= carn the rest. | top dressed with ma rose arbor, cane fruits | good shape now, with | handled in this manner 
nure, or a_covering of or dwarf trees—all may | plenty of oil to prevent | need not be heavily 
about 1” of rich earth. | be ordered now. rust. pruned. 
> | ! New Year's Day. | 8 House plants 15. All the early | 22. All kinds of 29. If you are for- 
<i | Sun rises, 7:14 A, M.; | should be top dressed; bulbs may be forced | winter protection such tunate enough to have a 
O | Sun sets, 4:22 P. M half soil and half sheep now, whether in the as leaf mulches, litter, greenhouse, you should 
Sart gardening plan manure makes a food dwelling or the green- | etc. get matted down start seed now of 
A ning now. Lay out the mixture The folhage house Paper white | and lose their protective onions, leek, celery and 
. garden to scale, plan should be sponged with narcissus, French grown | value if neglected. <A French globe artichoke. 
Pe | systematically and de tepid water, one spoon daffodils, early oman little loosening up with The last will mature 
| cide now just what you ful of kerosene emul hyacinths should be fed a fork will give them heads in one season 
will grow | sion to a pail with liquid manure. new life. from seed sown now. 
| — 
< 2. Do you realize | 9% Did you envy | 16. Old perennial 23. This is the prop- 30. All kinds’ of 
QO that the food situation | your neighbor's irr: borders that are to be er season to overhaul all | really hardy trees and 
is going to be more seri gated garden during the changed should be | greenhouse plants and | shrubs can be pruned 
tad ous this year, and that ry spell last summer? studied and planned | repot palms and other now. Don’t cut the 
7, you owe it to the coun. | Then why not. plan now New perennial decorative plants. Ferns spring flowering shrubs 
try to do your bit? some sort of irrigation plantings should be con- should be repotted and at the top. ou can re- 
) Have as large a garden | for yours? There are sidered and the plants | youn runners taken move old wood at the 
A machete, the jungle as you are physically | different types to suit ordered. Early prepara- | off. ougainvilleas, etc., base, but top cutting re- 
hnife of Latin America. ible to care for. | any purse. | tion saves blunders. | should be pruned. duces the flowers. 
is ideal for cutting pea = 
~ 3. Make out your | 10. Have you started | 17. The ordinary 24. The shoots of 31. Sun rises, 6:59 
~ seed order early, so the early gr ager or turnip forced in the Japan quince, pussy- A. M.; Sun sets, 4:56 
that you will get a bet peach house’ requent dark either in the cellar willows, golden bells— P. Be. 
. OQ ter selection Study spraying of the wood is | or greenhouse makes a in fact, any shrub or The manure supply 
Y the varieties carefully; essential to assure an rowth which is palata- | tree that flowers before will be inadequate this 
od don't suppose that all even “break.’ Remov ve and delicious. In the foliage appears—can year, so order yours 
ire the same. Good seed ing about 2” of top soil fact, it is as good as sea | be forced into flower by | now. It improves with 
catalogs give the quan and replacing it with kale, which is highly plunging them in water age, and a turning or 
tities of seed required rich earth is advisable. | prized in England. im a warm room. two. Do not waste it. 
| | 
| 
4. How about order 11 The moss that 18. Whether i he 25. Wh build 
4 | a nether in the | ly not build a 
ing some fruit trees | accumulates on the | dwelling or greenhouse, | hotbed or coldframe for | This Kalendar of the 
: now If you haven't trunks and branches of flower pots should be | your garden? You can gardener’s labors is 
.. ; > room for large trees, trees such as elms, a — occasionally to | get a couple of sash and aimed as a reminder 
< plant some dwarfs, Re maples, ete., is unsight remove the moss and build it now. It will | for undertaking all his 
QC move all loose bark on | ly and injurious. A stiff | slime that collects on | give you a garden two tasks in season. It is 
- — old fruit trees, as it | brush will remove it, | them. No plant can be | or three weeks earlier | fitted to the latitude of 
harbors the pupe of in especially during a spell Sapested to do well | than would be possible | = 
sect enemies of wet weather. under such conditions. | without it. NS service snow 
: available for the whole 
membered that for 
{ - 5. Wet, heavy snow 12. You should al- | Robert E. Lee born, 1807. 26. All benches’ in every one hundred 
> | is destruction to soft ways keep a barrel of 19. Dark forcing of | the greenhouse should | miles north or south 
< evergreens such as re liquid manure in the | all kinds is in order. | be top dressed with a | there is a difference of 
‘ a) tinosporas, junipers greenhouse to feed all Chicory, asparagus and mixture composed of | from five to seven 
: | ow biotas, et Remove it | kinds of pot plants. Cow rhubarb force well from | equal parts of sheep | days later or earlier in + 
j . | with a woeden rake and manure, sheep manure, old roots. They can be manure and soil. To- | par sta — op- 
Don't forget the water - | shake the branches | guano, nitrate of soda, grown in the cellar or | matoes, cucumbers, let- | se ons. f. ates 
ing, capecially of youns | gently, as they are easi ete., are good. Give the | under the greenhouse | tuce, roses—in fact, all | $*ve@ are, Of course, 
‘ < ly broken plants variety benches plants—respond to it. or an average season. 
Plants, now that thé 
‘ greenhouse is heated 
The hot- 
bed, well 
managed, 
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A luxurious sofa with 
cushions for back and 
seat entirely filled with 
soft down. Length, 6 
feet, 10 inches. A 
typical Hathaway pro- 

uction. Price, $120.00. 


This mahogany Secre- 
tary in the 
Anne period is an au- 
thentic reproduction 
Price, $45.00. 


OMES where House & Gar- 
den goes are the kind of 


homes where Hathaway Furni- 
ture goes. The same appreciation 
that makes you like the clean-cut, 
smart, well-made pages of this 
magazine will make you like the 
substantial, well designed furni- 
ture that you find here. 


These solid mahogany Four-Posters of true 
Colonial design are a most exceptional value 
at $21.50 each. 


WA. Hathaway Compam 


62 West 45” Street.New York 
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Garden Advice from an Amateur to Amateurs 


Velvet. Okra is queer. The shoots 
fairly push the blossoms off. Be sure 
to pick it young and every day. It is 
delicious in combination with tomato 
and onion for winter soups. 


Emerald parsley I find best for this 
latitude. By covering thick with leaves 
in fall I can always gather a little all 
through the winter. Brussels sprouts 
are very easy to raise and they bear until 
Christmas. I have gone out in the deep 
snow and gathered them for dinner in 
December. Long Island Dwarf is good. 

We raise several varieties of squash— 
Golden Crook-neck, Hubbard, Extra 
Early White Bush Scallop and Vege- 
table Marrow. This last named is good 
dipped in egg and bread crumbs and 
fried in deep fat. 

I like onions and have forced my 
family to share my enthusiasm in self- 
defense. We always raise rows and rows 
of Silver-skin seed. Watermelon and 
muskmelon take up too much space in 
a small garden, so we do not raise them. 
I always buy the plants of tomato, 
pepper and eggplant. We do not try 
to raise cabbage, cauliflower, salsify, 
turnips or parsnips. They are so un- 
interesting, with the possible exception 
of cauliflower. 

I have had great difficulty in mak- 
ing my man plant only a little at a 
time and plant often. It maddens me 
to see six rows of wax beans, each row 
25’ long, all ready to eat at once. My 
family rises up ready to slay me, when 
I force beans down their throats at 
each meal for a week. 


Garden Records 


It is a funny thing that even the best 
of gardeners dote on planting tons of 
seed all in one day. When every inch 
of space is filled, they wear such a 
pleased smirk. But the smirk comes off 
when they see my wrath! In the days 
of my innocence I used to buy all the 
seeds needed, put them in a basket and 
trustingly hand them to the man on 
planting days. No so now! I think 
I must resemble Mrs. Pipp, as I sit in 
my little kindergarten chair in the mid- 
dle of the garden path, doling out the 
seed for one row of beans, half a row 
of radishes, and so on. (Once in the 
early days we had eight rows of radishes, 
each 25’ long, all ready at once!) 

I keep a garden record, of course, and 
as Jim plants I put down the date, 
variety and quantity. Later on I add the 
date when “up,” when gathered and the 
amount of the crop. With a willing cook 
dashing out to get something nice for 
“Mister’s” dinner, this last item is only 
approximately correct. 

In the fall, after the cruel frost has 
done its black and dastardly work, all 
refuse is burned and every inch of the 
soil is hand dug and ridged up for win- 
ter. No plow has ever desecrated this 
garden plot—another tradition religious- 
ly kept. The asparagus and rhubarb 
beds are covered thick with manure and 
everything made shipshape for the dread 
despot, Winter. 


About March 15th or April Ist I 
always have lettuce, New York, and 
early radishes, Scarlet Globe, sown in 
the cold-frame. From that time on until 
fall the cold-frame is in constant use for 
flower seeds. The lettuce is transplanted 
into the open garden as soon as the 
weather permits—a back-breaking job 
which I usually inveigle my small sons 
into doing for me. You may be sure 
that they have literally followed in my 
footsteps and know as much about gar- 
dening now as I do. At the age of six 
they could transplant lettuce and tamp 
down the soil with the thumb as well 
as any old man 

I will give a list of seeds and the quan- 
tities needed to plant a plot of ground 


(Continued from page 45) 


the size of ours—about one-third of an 
acre: 

One ounce beet seed, Crosby's Egyp- 
tian. 

One ounce beet seed, Crimson Globe. 

Two ounces carrot seed, Danver’s 
half-long. 

One quart Golden Bantam corn. 

One bushel Irish Cobbler seed pota- 
toes. 

One ounce young onion seed, Silver- 
skin. 

One ounce parsley, Emerald. 

One pint Kentucky Wonder pole 
beans. 

One pint bush limas. 

One quart peas, Gradus. 

One-half ounce Swiss chard, Giant 
Lucullus. 

One-half ounce okra, White Velvet. 

One ounce Henderson’s New York let- 
tuce. 

One package Tennis Ball lettuce. 

One package black seeded Simpson 
lettuce. 

One package mignonette lettuce. 

One package big Boston lettuce. 

One package Hanson’s Improved let- 
tuce. 

One ounce radish, Crimson Globe. 

One pint wax beans. 

One ounce Brussels sprouts, Long 
Island Dwarf. 

One ounce spinach, New Zealand. 

One package crook-neck squash. 

One package Vegetable Marrow 
squash. 

One package Hubbard squash. 

One package white bush scallop 
squash. 

One package cucumber, White Spine. 

One package cucumber, Long Green. 

One package pumpkin seeds. 

Two dozen Stone tomato plants. 

Two dozen Ponderosa tomato plants. 

One dozen red cherry preserving toma- 
toes. 

One dozen yellow cherry preserving 
tomatoes. 

One dozen bull-nose peppers. 

One dozen Black Beauty egg-plants. 

We have several varieties of grapes. 

The vines are always clipped in March 
before the sap rises; it is the first joyous 
sign to me that “spring is on the wing.” 
We gather about two hundred pounds of 
grapes every fall. 

We cannot raise fruit trees, much to 
my disappointment, for they are always 
attacked by San José scale. 

We have a field about 75’ x 100’ lying 
failow. It used to be a quince orchard 
until attacked by scale, and we are think- 
ing of setting it out to English walnut 
trees. I am told they grow well in this 
latitude, and bear in about three years. 

My old-fashioned cousin, the former 
owner of this house, used to have an 
herb garden, and we still have sage, 
castor-oil bean, catnip, mint, summer 
savory and sweet marjoram. I am going 
to start some lavender, Sweet Basil and 
rue, tansy and thyme—the very names 
are a delight! 

We always plant marigolds down each 
side of the vegetable garden paths. It 
gives a touch of regal pomp while the 
garden is a-dying. 


Fertilizers and Insecticides 


The question of fertilizers is an im- 
portant one. Many people like bone- 
meal, but I have been told that it at- 
tracts those cruel, sneaky cutworms. Be- 
ware of too much bonemeal— it will 
burn the roots. Of course, well-rotted 
manure is indispensable; but I also 
strongly recommend the use of sheep 
manure. We buy about seventy-five 
pounds every spring for both vegetables 
and flowers. Just before a rainstorm I 
run out and sprinkle it on dry around 
the roots of the various plants. I have 
it worked into the corn, bean and cucum- 

(Continued on page 58) 
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MRS. WHITNEY’S STUDIO 


announces the 


First Exhibition in America 
of SCULPTURE by 


ANDREW O'CONNOR | 


at the Galleries of 


Jacques Seligmann & Co., Inc. 


705 Fifth Ave. at 55 st. New York me 

™ A Flemish Verdure Tapestry ; a Huber Sideboard of the Spanish type in grey = 

oak, ornamented partiy in old silver, with deep purple marble top; the F 

Italian Torcheres have velvet covered shafts. 

DECEMBER 15 TO JANUARY 15 ua 
Inclusive 


INTERIOR DECORATION 


HE HOUSE OF HUBER manufactures its own 3 
Reproductions from rare Antiques. Also Furni- 
ture of exclusive designs and Period Furniture are 
shown in the Galleries, especially the Italian and Span- 
ish styles. The Fabrics employed in its interior deco- 
ration are imported direct. The House will build, fur- 


Daily 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. 


FOR THE BENEFIT OF 


EDITH WHARTON’S WAR CHARITIES | 


ol, 


Hi 


"|| nish and decorate homes from the foundation up. A ! | 
_ || booklet showing interesting pieces in the Galleries will 
| be sent on request. 
Admission - - - 50 cents ||| H. F. HUBER & CO. | 
B New York: 13 East 40th Street Paris: 18 Faub, Poissonniere % 4 
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Garden Advice from an Amateur to Amateurs 


(Continued from page 56) 


ber hills and dug in around the tomatoes 
and egg-plants. We also make a liquid 
solution of it, one-third manure and 
two-thirds water, and pour on the roots, 
taking care not to burn the foliage 

Paris green is absolutely necessary for 
potato bugs, and for the deadly aphis 
I use a kerosene emulsion as follows: 
Dissolve half a pound of whale oil or 
ivory soap in one gallon of hot water. 
Add two gallons of kerosene and pump 
or churn till a thick cream results. 
Dilute this with ten or fifteen quarts of 
water to one of emulsion 


This summer I am going to experi- 
ment with nitrate of soda as a fertilizer. 

Let us hope that something I have 
written may help some adventurous soul 
just starting in with a garden—a soul 
with plenty of enthusiasm but no ex- 
perience! I only hope that gardening 
will prove to them the joy it has for me. 
It is a real adventure to run a good 
garden—there are so many pests lurking 
just around the corner. Remember! I 
don’t claim that your vegetables will be 
cheaper, but I do claim that your spirit 
will be enriched a thousand fold. 


Planning a Garden of True Blue 


(Continued from page 38) 


into prominence in the fall and over- 
hang the shorter plants in front. 

An early flowering plant should have 
a correspondingly late one in front of 
it, which will hide the vacant space 
created when the former dies. But if it 
is of the type whose foliage dies com- 
pletely after blooming, like, for instance, 
mertensia or tulips, annuals may be 
planted to take its place. 

It is helpful in visualizing these 
theories and testing the distribution of 
bloom for each season, to lay pieces of 
tracing paper over the plan, one piece 
for each season, and trace in color the 
masses that should be in bloom at that 
particular time. Of course, they may 
not materialize exactly according to the 
plan, for seasons vary and spring 
flowers shade into those of summer, and 
the latter into autumn; but if it is 
impossible to divide the seasons by sharp 
lines, it is both practical and possible 
to have one dominant effect succeed 
another from early spring until frost. 


Succession of Dominant Effects 

For instance: In March and April 
the center walk is banded on each side 
with scillas. They are planted close 
together so that when in bloom they 
form wide, blue ribbons which terminate 
in daring masses of purple crocus. At 
the corners and around the pool are 
small groups of Tulipa Kaufmanniana, 
the early tulip whose general tone of 
creamy white is rendered still more 
attractive by its center of pale primrose 
yellow and the veins of reddish-pink 
bloom on the outside of its petals. 

With this arrangement on the main 
path, the walks on the sides may be 
bordered with large masses of chiono- 
doxa, forming an irregular balance of 
bloom at the corners nearest the steps 
They are segregated thus because their 
petals, sky blue shading to white at 
the center, give the scillas a greenish 
tinge if placed too near to them. A 
very few of the early tulips echo this 
effect down the center walk. 

In May, following closely upon the 
heels of these early bulbs, mertensia 
blooms in two long lines just behind 
the scillas, its nodding blue bells, pinkish 
buds and gray-green foliage proving very 
effective in combination with a few 
violas of rich purple. At salient points 
are placed pale yellow narcissus. 

Approaching the pool the mertensia 
gives place to the tall, branching forget- 
me-not, through which, a trifle later, 
spring the stalks of pale yellow May- 
flowering tulip, Moonligh.. Behind the 
forget-me-not, in order to focus the 
yellow effectively, are four balanced 
clumps of straw-colored iris. 

On the side paths grape hyacinths at 
the near corners gradually give way te 
the forget-me-nots as we approach the 
pool, the only yellow here being a little 


| narcissus. A few bulbs of Puschkinia 


or striped squills and a little of creeping 
polemonium give variety to the sides, 
and both are good blues. 


While the bulbs of early spring are 
confined to the border of the beds, the 
effects of May are noted all over the 
garden. Aside from the grouping 
described in the preceding paragraph, 
the centers of the beds are filled with 
masses of light blue anchusa, accented 
down the center by four well balanced 
clumps of iris Purple King. This 
anchusa is distributed all over the 
garden as well, and may be called the 
dominant flower of the month. In 
minor quantity and of smaller stature, 
but contributing their quota neverthe- 
less, are masses of linum or flax grouped 
at all the cross walks. Flax has one 
of the most beautiful blues among 
flowers, and although the individual 
plants are too delicate to dominate, in 
sufficiently large quantity they are 
exquisite. Blue columbine is also em- 
ployed in minor groups down the side 
walks. While the individual flowers 
are of a beautiful blue, it is difficult 
to get a uniform color with aquilegias 
because of the variable tendency of the 
seed, so they are likewise relegated to 
the side lines. 


The Summer’s Bloom 


In June comes the larkspur which 
gives the most magnificent effect of the 
year. With its large spikes of intense 
blue, its robust growth and imposing 
height, it fills a large place in each bed. 
It should be planted in large, round 
clumps rather than in long lines, a 
device that conveys a mass effect in 
pleasant contrast to the scattered, spiky 
appearance so frequently observed. 

Because of their delicate creamy white 
tone, Clematis recta and the pale golden 
tassels of meadow rue are used in some- 
what larger quantities than the yellows 
of early spring. One deep note of 
yellow must not, however, be omitted. 
It is contributed by four carefully placed 
bushes of Harrison's Yellow rose, whose 
showers of pale sulphur-colored blooms 
blend exquisitely with the larkspur. At 
this stage of the season the purple tone 
is carried by four plants of the Clematis 
Jackmanni, which is trained to poles 
at the ends of the garden. 

Now comes July, a period in the 
progress of the garden which is likely 
to be the least interesting of the year. 
The larkspur lasts well into the month, 
but the majority of things in bloom lack 
any striking beauty which would war- 
rant giving them the space taken by 
the larkspur or the anchusa. However, 
there is quite a large range of plants 
which may be used so that blue will 
not be lacking in the garden, though it 
will not have the splendor of June or 
the lovely colors of May. Veronica 
longifolia subsessilis has such a deep, 
intense cobalt blue that the four well- 
placed clumps will make up in effect 
what they lack in size, and they last 
about a month. Still more space in the 
central beds is given to the paler Veron- 
ica maritima, because this var*:ty lasts 
from July to September. , 
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and COUNTRY VILLAS 
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COMMISSIONS. 
This and other suites of distinctive furniture now on exhibition in our show rooms. ILLUSTRATED BOOKLETS ON REQUEST 
FURNISHUNGS in PURE DESIGN FOLLOWING any SPECIAL EPOCH in DECORATION 
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| The “Beaut-i-ator” is a portable all metal Radiator Enclosure. You simply 
place it over your radiator. Nothing to put together. Nothing to fasten. 
=—_ No outside help needed. Instantly removable. Ask for the “Beaut-i-ator”’ 
Booklet, when you ask for Booklet No. 66-A. Ske 
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Easy Stairs 


(Continued from page 49) 


correct width of tread for any 
riser can readily be found. 

Suppose, for instance, that you desire 
to know the proper width of tread for 
a riser of 7”. In the diagram which is 
shown on page 49 find the figure 7 in the 
right-hand column denoting the “height 
of riser in inches.” From this figure 
follow the horizontal line to where it in- 
tersects the curve, and thence downward 
to the figure 11 in the lower margin de- 
noting the “width of tread in inches.” 
Thus, it is seen that a riser of 7” de- 
mands a tread of 11”. Likewise, it is 
seen that a riser of 6” calls for a tread 
of 14” and that a riser of 8” requires 
a 9” tread, and so on. Values be- 
tween those shown can be determined 
by interpolation. Thus, a riser of 612” 
is evidently halfway between 6 and 7. 
Hence, the corresponding tread would 
be halfway between 11” and 14” which 
is 12%”. In the same manner it is 
found that the correct tread for a riser 
of 7%" is 10”. On the other hand, if 
the desired width of tread is first de- 
cided upon, then the correct height of its 
corresponding riser can be found by a 
reversal of the above procedure. It re- 
quires an infinitely longer time to explain 
this diagram than it does to use it! 

The projection of the tread beyond 
the face of the riser is termed the nosing. 
But, remember, the width of tread is 
always measured from the face of one 
riser to the face of the next; the projec- 
tion of the nosing should never be taken 
into account. Actually, of course, the 
tread is widened by an amount equal to 
the projection of the nosing. But this 
extra width is of no real advantage as 
footroom. It simply has the effect of 
moving the steps slightly forward. 

A steep stairway, provided the steps 
are correctly proportioned, is not neces- 
sarily an uncomfortable one. But a steep 
stairway is dangerous. On the other 
hand a stairway with a very gentle 
slope is neither uncomfortable nor 
dangerous. It is, however, exceedingly 


given 


The Glass 


extravagant of floor space. Evidently 
the “happy medium” is somewhere in 
between — somewhere between the very 
steep and the very gentle. Now, the 
height of the risers of the ordinary stair- 
way can be placed definitely between 
6%” asa minimum and 7!4” as a maxi- 
mum, inclusive. This fixes the corre- 
sponding minimum width of tread at 
10”, and the maximum at 12%”. There- 
fore, the dividing plane between the 
steep and the narrow is a stairway with 
risers of 7” and treads of 11”. This is 
the “happy medium,” neither dangerous- 
ly steep nor extravagantly sloping. 

Stand on your toes, against the wall, 
one arm hanging loosely at your side. 
Bend your hand outward at the wrist, 
palm downward. Make a mark on the 
wall at the height of your outstanding 
palm. This is the correct height for the 
handrail of your stairway. 

It must be admitted that the most 
persistent fault with 


stairways is a 
lack of sufficient headroom. This is 
unpardonable. Lack of headroom 


merely indicates.a lack of judgment on 
the part of the designer or builder. 
Again, appearances are deceitful. A 
stairway may really have enough head- 
room to insure the protection of your 
head—and the ceiling—yet at the same 
time it may appear to be insufficient, 
so that you have an uncomfortable feel- 
ing of impending disaster upon as- 
cending or descending the stairway, and 
involuntarily “duck. your head” to 
avoid a collision with the overhead 
beam that frames the wellhole. Or, yet 
again, where one flight of stairs occurs 
directly over another, that is to say, 
where there is no wellhole, barely suf- 
ficient headroom is equally bad. 

In the latter case, where one flight 
is built directly over another, the clear 
vertical distance between the two should 
at no point be less than 7%’. In the 
former case, where the stairway ascends 
through an open well, the headroom 
ought never to be less than 714’ 


of a Thousand Flowers 


(Continued from page 21) 


eyes with astonishment. We must not 
forget that with the ancients a crystal- 
line glass was of great rarity, though 
colored glass was common enough. Thus 
the crystalline products of the Venetians 
were an achievement reserved for later 
centuries, and this white glass, in com- 
bination with the colored glasses was 
so skillfully employed by the workmen 
and artists of the Murano glass fac- 
tories that nothing has surpassed these 
Venetian products in millefiori for sheer 
ingenuity and beauty. 

Often, of course, millefiori work was 
carried to the extreme of becoming less a 
thing of beauty than a tour de force. 
However, the collector will find interest 
in all pieces of the sort, and their range 
was enormous. The glass of Venice was 
famous for its extraordinary lightness 
and this added to its vogue. The Chap- 


lain of Louis XIV, Réné Francois, 
amusingly warned the world that 
Murano was filling Europe with its 


fantasies of glass; but rare enough are 
the early specimens of Venetian manu- 
facture, more precious now than their 
weight in gold. Yet collectors will not 
give up. 

After all, there must always remain 
the zest of the chase in the spirit of 
the true collector without which wonder- 
ful finds would never have been made, 
though we need not go to the extent 
of the Countess of Fiesque, a lady of 
Louis XIV's court. This lady died at 
Fontainebleau in great poverty at an 
advanced age. Historians of the gossip 
of the day have laid her indigent cir- 


cumstances at the door of the rascally 
man of business, but I fancy her pas- 
sion for mirrors had something to do 
with it. When almost in need of bread 
she astonished her friends by purchas- 
ing an enormously expensive mirror. 
“I had a piece of land,” said she in 
extenuation, “which brought me in noth- 
ing but corn. I sold it, and the money 
procured this mirror. Have I not 
managed wonderfully to possess this 
beautiful glass instead of dull corn?” 
Doubtless the Countess did manage 
wonderfully; contentment is a_ great 
thing! 

Seven hundred years of glass making 
in Venice produced an experience that 
was useful to the rest of Europe and 
finally to America. Much millefiore glass 
has been manufactured in this country. 
The Pennsylvania Museum in Phila- 
delphia is especially rich in examples 
of it. There are also many private 
collectors of millefiore glass in this 
country, some collecting specimens in 
general, others confining themselves to 
examples of American manufacture, 
while still others specialize in millefiore 
paperweights already referred to. Dr. 
Edwin Atlee Barber, a noted authority 
on American glass, gives the following 
information concerning the process of 
its making in the Pennsylvania Museum 
Bulletin : 

“The glass rods used in the prepara- 
tion of modern wmillefiore glass are 
usually made in metal moulds of 
comparatively large size. The interior 

(Continued on page 62) 
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MAGALOG | ARE YOU | 
Our Illustrated Catalogue in Maga- SATISFIED? 
Complete zine form. A reference book | _ 
: I for all the year. | Do you continue to 
ND use garbage and 
Cl SENT FREE | 
ear rubbish cans _be- 
re upon request | ji cause you are | 
? 
Are you planning satisfied? Or do 
1915 for a garden beau- you tolerate them 
tiful this spring ? because you think 
or a Home Orchard thev are necessary 
of early bearing fruit Hed 
trees? A Rose Gar- 
den that will bloom : 
A Berry Garden that 
you can pick _ berries _ Has at last emancipated the home from these evils. 
from this summer? Let The door shown is located in the kitchen. Into it is put every- 
us help you. We are thing that is not wanted—tin cans, garbage, broken crockery, 
"ERS | Landscape builders. paper, sweepings, bottles, cardboard boxes—in fact all those 
n We create pictures with things that accumulate in the home from day to day and are a 
plants for year round continuous nuisance and dangerous health hazard, 
Fac-simile of heanty r, ‘ + The material deposited falls down the regular house chimney 
Magalog cover =. - | flue to the incinerator built into the base of the chimney in the 
Ou ° P P f ] : basement. From time to time a match is touched to it and it 
r entire organization of landscape || burns itself up. The material deposited is the only fuel required. 
engineers, architects, shrub, tree and || Not one penny for operating cost and yet you have abolished 
orchard experts is at your disposal. iy garbage and refuse cans forever. 
Symmetrical, advanced, carefully selected fresh dug, SANITARY—ECONOMICAL 
heavily rooted nursery stock, produced under the rigorous Hi CONVENIENT—ODORLESS 
conditions of Western New York is what you pay for and what i A postal to us today will bring an interesting catalog to you tomorrow. 
you receive. 
Glen Bros., Inc., Glenwood Nurseries _ 594 Clinton Street Milwaukee, Wisconsin | 
1813 Main St., Rochester, N. Y. iN | Offtees in all the Larger Cities 
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one Ehrich Galleries 


Dealers in 


“Old Masters” Exclusively 


707 FIFTH AVENUE at 55th Street NEW YORK 


“PORTRAIT OF A LADY” 


DU PONT AMERICAN INDUSTRIES 


day 
taste 


of beauty 
background for home ‘ 
sired atmosphere of good cheer and restful harmony. 


Tinted Walls are ma the Vogue 


ey Jacos Gerritsz Cuve (1594-1651) 


Designs and patterns on walls have had their 


Multi-colored treatments are passe 
de« rees 
mands the elimination of potsonous pigments. 


Good 


artistic monotones and health de- 


In the soft, velvety tones of 


HARRISONS 


Sanitary Flat Wall Finish 


(A Du Pont Product) 


decorators and home builders find the perfect combination 
Sanitation 


ind economy It provides the ideal 
furnishings, and yields the much de 


Harrisons, Inc. 


Established 1793 


Philadelphia, Chicago, Minneapolis, Kansas City 


UPON 


TES 


The Glass of a Thousand Flowers 


(Continued from page 60) 


may be circular or scalloped. Into one 
of these moulds ropes of colored glass 
are arranged in the pattern desired, to 
which, when taken out, two workmen 
attach iron rods, one at each end of 
the mass, and draw it out until it is 
of the requisite slenderness. The design 
retains its exact proportions through the 
entire length and is as perfect in a 
rod of an eighth of an inch diameter 
as in the original thick cylinder. If an 
animal is to be represented the mould 
is cut into the exact shape and when 
the glass is released and drawn out each 
detail of legs, tail, ears and other parts 
is uniformly reproduced in solid color 
so that even in the tiniest representa- 
tion of the figure every part appears to 
be perfectly formed. Sometimes a cane 
will be composed of many threads of 
various colors and designs, each of which 
has been formed in this manner, 
arranged around a central rod and 
welded together. When the rods are 
finished they are broken into small 
pieces, or cut into uniform lengths or 
into thin slices, according to the sort 
of paperweights or other objects to be 


made. Into an iron ring the size of 


| a paperweight a cushion of molten glass 


is dropped and while soft the sections 
of rods are laid on the surface or 
stuck in it side by side in a regular 
pattern, the tops of the rods being 
pressed into a rounded or convex form. 
Over all more of the melted glass is 


The War 


Garden 


poured and the surface rounded into 
hemispherical shape by means of a con- 
cave spatula of moistened wood. The 
last process consists in polishing the 
surface of the curved top and the flat 


base after the ball has béen again 
heated.” 
Dr. Barber further informs us that 


the millefiore paperweights found their 
way into America from St. Louis in 
Alsace-Lorraine (first to produce paper- 
weight of the sort, circa 1840) and 
from Baccarat in France. To the manu- 
factories of the latter town we look 
for the finest of the European millefiore 
paperweights. At first the filigree rods, 
cut or uncut, were imported; but soon 
American glass workers turned their 
attention to the complete production, 
and we may mark the period of 1860 
to 1875 as that of the heyday of 
American-made millefiori glass. 

It must not be thought that all the 
American millefiori glass has been picked 
up or picked over; there is much of 
it remaining to reward vigilant search 
and the collector will find it very well 
worth going after. Out-of-the-way 
villages in the East and South still 
secrete many such pieces, and so does 
the householder of the Middle West; 
while one finds Pacific-ward many 
examples of the old Thousand Flower 
glass that had so widespread a popu- 
larity before the Centennial turned the 
country to fresh ingenuities. 


Department 


(Continued from page 50) 


can grow them successfully within the 
confines of your yard. 

Every year you should overhaul your 
garden tools and get them into perfect 
condition before the spring. In look- 
ing over them, do not be content mere- 
ly to collect them into one place where 
they can be found later on. Give them 
a thorough overhauling. Soak in kero- 
sene for several days all the parts that 
are rusty, to help clean them up. Re- 
move all bolts, nuts or screws from the 
adjustable parts and attachments and 
soak and oil them well, so that if any 
change is wanted when the time to use 
the implements comes it may be made 
quickly and easily. 


Sharpness and Cleanness 


And get all your tools sharp! If you 
have ever attempted to shave with a 
dull razor—or if you have heard your 
husband attempting to shave with one— 
you will have some idea of the efficiency 
und pleasure in trying to work with a 
dull hoe or other garden tool. Get every 
one of them sharp now on a grindstone 
or emery wheel, or with a file. 

One tool especially that should never 
be out of order in the gpring is the 
sprayer. If material has been left in it, 
the metal parts will be rusted or cor- 
roded; and if it has been left empty the 
leather washers are pretty sure to have 
dried up so that they will not work 
properly. Sometimes all that is neces- 
sary, after giving all the parts a thor- 
ough cleaning, is to soak the plunger in 
oil for a couple of hours until it comes 
back to life. If this won't do, you can 
get a piece of leather of suitable thick- 
ness and cut a couple of washers out 
of it. 

While you are at the matter of over- 
hauling tools, do not neglect to use a 
little paint. This is not for looks alone. 
Wood that the weather can get into soon 
rots. Tools that are kept looking new 
by an occasional coat of paint command 
more respect from the workman who 


uses them or the neighbor who borrows 
They are much more likely to be 


them. 


cleaned up when they are put back into 
your tool shed than if they looked old 
and battered to begin with. Good tools 
may not make a good gardener, but they 
will be a long step in the right direction. 


Seed Testing 


If you have any seeds on hand, you 
do not know whether you have an asset 
or a liability until you have tested them. 
Seeds that are fairly fresh to begin with 
will keep about the following length of 
time: Beans, 3 years; beets, 6; cab- 
bage, 5; carrots, 4; cauliflower, 5; cel- 
ery, 8; cucumbers, 10; egg-plant, 3; 
endive, 10; gourd, 6; kohlrabi, 5; leek, 
3; lettuce, 5; sweet corn, 2; muskmelon, 
5; onion, 2; oyster plant, 2; parsley, 3; 
parsnip, 2; peppers, 4; pumpkin, 4; 
radish, 5; spinach, 5; squash, 6; toma- 
toes, 4; turnip, 5. 

But as in most cases there is no way 
of telling how old the seed was when 
you got it, particularly if it is some you 
bought last year when seeds were scarce, 
the only sure way is to test it for germi- 
nation. While this can be done by 
placing the seeds between two layers of 
moist blotting paper in a fairly warm 
temperature, a much more satisfactory 
test can be made by using an ordinary 
flat and soil such as are suitable for 
sprouting seeds. By marking off rows 
2” or so apart, you can easily start a 
dozen or more kinds in a single flat, 
using about fifty to one hundred seeds 
of each. Label each variety carefully 
as you plant it; keep the flat well wa- 
tered and in a warm place, and count 
the seeds as they germinate. Eighty to 
ninety per cent, the latter figure being 
none too much in most cases, should 
germinate if the seed is good enough to 
use in your garden this year. If not, it 
is much better to throw it away, as it 
does not pay to take any chances with 
poor seed when the few cents you might 
save on it are weighed against the pos- 
sibility of losing all the fertilizer, time 
and trouble put in to start even the 
simplest vegetable garden as it should be 
started. The testing should never be 
omitted, and this is the. best time to do it. 
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Why not have clean, safe Water in Your Home? 


Bathe in sparkling, refreshing water. 


Have your dishes washed and your food prepared in water 
you know to be clean and safe. 


Install a Loomis-Manning Filter 


People have told us, “I put in your filter as a precau- 
tion but am amazed to see the dirt and other matters 
it takes from our water supply which we consider 
practically perfect.” 


Almost all waters can be improved by efficient filtra- 
tion; and for those “perfect” waters, a filter provides 
a safe-guard against possible accidental pollution—a 
condition which has so often occurred. 


You can have attractive, dependable, fresh-filtered 
water for every purpose in your home because discolor- 
ation, odor, taste, iron stain, danger from water-borne 
disease can all be removed from every drop of water 
entering your home by a Loomis-Manning Filter. 


Send for Catalogue and Booklet. 


We have perfected a splendid method for cleansing discolored hot water and for 
the removal of iron rust and stain from either cold or hot water. 


For 
City or Country 
Homes 


information. 


Established 1880 


A Residence type of Loomis- 
Manning Filter. It filters All 
the water 


Loomis-Manning Filter Distributing Co. 
1445 South 37th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Use filtered water in your laundry and secure the snowy 
white perfection of your clothes and linens. 


This filter can be easily installed in any house either 
built or building. The largest part will go through 
any ordinary doorway. Attached to the water main, 
every drop of water passes through the filter with no 
appreciable loss in flow or pressure. The water sys- 
tem is not disturbed in any way. The filter operates 
splendidly under city pressure, pressure from elevated 
or pneumatic tank or any system of water supply. 


A Loomis-Manning Filter is free from complications 
and the simple care can be given by anyone. 
require expert attention. 


Does not 


The finest construction—most durable and efficient. 
Several sizes to meet large or small requirements. 


Send for full Selves 


Cold or Hot 
Water Problems 


Wing’s Quality SEEDS 


D esate: the last few years our veg- 


etable and flower seed departments 
have developed at a rapid pace until 
today we stand prepared to supply the 
“Best by Test” in all vegetable seeds 
as well as in such flowering bulbs as 
Gladioli, Iris, Dahlias and Paeonies. 
For six years we have worked 
along definite lines of improving and 
breeding new varieties. Here are a 
few of our vegetable specialties: 
Tomato— \V ing’s 
Red Sunrise : The best 
tomato we know. 
Ripens same day as | 
Earliana. 30% more 
prolific and 30% bet- 
ter quality. _Heavy yielder. 
seed cells. Liberal size packet mailed for 10c. 
try this wonderful new tomato. > 
Corn—Wing’s Golden Sugar: This new variety is an 
enlarged Golden Bantam. Matures in about 80 days from 
date of planting. We will mail % Ib., 25c; Ib., 45c. Postpaid. 
Lettuce—Just in Head: Our latest introduction in the 
early head lettuces. Matures five days earlier than any other 
of our tested varieties. Forms large heads of exceptional 
quality. As we only have a small quantity of this seed, we 
will be compelled to limit our customers to one small packet 
each. Price 15c. 
Write For Our New Seed Guide 


It is one of the few books containing definite information about the time of 
maturing of the different vegetables. Describes the very best and most reliable 
sorts of vegetable, flower and field seeds, bulbs and some rare and new specialties 
which we believe can not be obtained through any other American Seedsman. 
This Seed Guide gives cultural directions and helpful suggestions how to plant 
for profit. Write for your free copy today. 


The Wing Seed Company, Box 127, Mechanicsburg, Ohio 


(The House of Quality and Moderate Prices) 


Thin skinned—solid with few 


Be sure and 


Bigger Garden 
| A Garden 
| with JROVAGE TOOLS 


WRITE FOR R FREE BOOKLET \" 
BATEMAN MFG CO. ND 
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Make your Flower Garden 
**do its bit’’ 


LOWER gardens in these war 

times must meet the needs of 
the Nation's soul as well as of 
its body. Never was the Country in 
greater need of flowers and trees and 
growing plants to delight the sight 
and lift the thoughts and cheer the 
Plan and plant with a flower 
lover's instinct. 


LANDSCAPE SERVICE 


Plans and executes the 


Wagner's Flower Catalog 


The annual number is now ready with valu- 


flowers, shrubs, evergreens and trees for every decorative purpose. 
cost or obligation, bringing with it 
the assurance of success with things that will make your surroundings a 
Write today for Catalog 75. 


WAGNER PARK NURSERIES 


place of delight 
Sidney, Ohio 


Spanish Wall Furniture 


House & Garden 


of the 16th and 17th 


Centuries 
(Continued from page 14) 


Just as in Italy, long tables, such as 
that in Figure 4, were often used 
igainst the wall, where the rich carv- 
ing of their drawer fronts and un- 
derframing materially contributed to the 
decoration of the room. Although these 
long tables, by virtue of their frequent 
employment in the manner noted, are to 
be reckoned among the items of wall 
furniture, they were just as often used 
elsewhere than against the wall; but, be 
it observed, the 16th and 17th Century 
Spaniards and Italians have not yet be- 
come infected with the center table ob- 
session. joth Spaniards and Italians 
seem to have felt the need and pro- 
priety of corner furniture, and part of 
this need they met by the use of three- 
cornered. tables made to be set in the 
angle of two walls. Such a wall, angle 
or corner piece is the small table shown 
in Figure 2. 


Cabinets and Cupboards 


Cabinets and cupboards showed the 
widest variation in size and fashion. 
One especially interesting type is the 
low cupboard or hutch with boot feet, 
shown in Figure 1. While the design 
of the feet, the fact that painted decora- 
tion is applied upon the walnut ground, 
and the contour and dimensions are all 
matters deserving of close attention, the 
most significant structural feature is the 
lattice work of the tops of the doors. 
This peculiarity—it has its analogue in 
the old English dole cupboard with 
perforated front for ventilation—shows 
direct descent from a Moorish proto- 
type, the lattice being a favorite device 
of the Moorish joiners. ‘This lattice 
work taken in conjunction with the 
numerous small inserted panels in the 
doors and sides of the richly carved tall 
cabinet, shown in Figure-10, imparts a 
characteristically Spanish stamp and 
points toa tradition learned by the 
Spanish craftsmen from their Moorish 
tutors who, in turn, had learned from 
the Saracens what the Coptic joiners of 
northern Egypt had taught them—that 
the use of lattices and small panels, 
loosely set, was the only way of com- 
bating the shrinking and warping ef- 
fects of the sun and preventing crack- 
ing of the wood. 

Although the decorative paneling on 
the cabinet in Figure 12 is formed by 
small pieces applied on a flat wooden 
background, the design was apparently 
derived from an_ erstwhile necessity. 
Cabinets of this sort, though showing 
a quadruple decorative division, in real- 
ity often had two drawers above and 


Fig. 14 An early varguetio 
stand—trestle legs and 
wrought iron braces 


two doors, disguised as drawer fronts, 
below. The small varguefio cabinet 
decorated with bone inlay, on top of 
the lower cabinet, represents strong 
Saracen influence. 

The credenza relationship is evident 
in Figure 6, although it is much lower 
than its Italian relative. Curiously 
enough, there is unmistakable evidence 
that this piece was once open in the 
lower part and that doors and side 
paneling were added at a subsequent 
though early date. 

Of the tall cabinets, cupboards or 
presses, shown by Figures 7, 8 and 10, 
Figure 7 is a typical piece from the 
Basque provinces and is made of oak. 
Figure 10 has already been partially 
discussed and only requires, in addition 
to what has already been said, that 
attention be directed to the exuberant 
wealth of strongly cut detail which is 
thoroughly characteristic of much of the 
early Spanish carving. Figure 8, which 
is of oak, is a good specimen of the 
larger and more imposing cupboard or 
press. But far more interesting and 
important than its contour as a repre- 
sentative type of cabinet work is the 
carved decoration running across the 
rail above the small doors and just below, 
the cornice, and also repeated in the 
two short panels of the base. This 
device is known .as the “water wheel 
motif” and supplies one 
important link in a chain 
of evidence that shows our 
direct indebtedness to 
Syriac and Coptic art. 

As a matter of fact, 
much of the Renaissance 
force was directly due to 
the influence of Coptic and 
Syriac monks and to com- 
mercial relations with 
Egypt and Asia Minor. 


The photographs illus- 
trating this article are 
shown by courtesy of C. M. 
Travers Co., Frederick W. 


Harer, and Nicholas 
Martin. 
Fig. 12. A_ cup- 
board serving as 


base for a bone in- 
laid. varguetio 
cabinet 
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Every reader 
of House and 
Garden ought 
to send a 
postal card 
request for 


Kunderd’s 
1918 
Catalog 
of New 
Gladiolus 


It is hand- 
somely _ illus- 
trated and 


contains the 
largest and 
finest collection of gladiolus in the world and the 
best cultural notes, either for growing prize or 
show flowers, or the usual garden culture. Many 
grand new varieties of our own will be offered. 
This catalogue is free. 


Address the originator of the Ruffled Gladiolus. 
A. E. KUNDERD - Box 2 - Goshen, Ind. 


Pecans 
Other Nuts 


Make 

Lawn, 

roadside; and 

especially that 

waste land highly 

profitable by starting a 

nut orchard of Pecans, 
Chestnuts, Walnuts, and 
other varieties. 


Trees require 

almost no care, are not subject to 
disease, and come into bearing in three 

to five years. Yield soon reaches $100 to 


$300 per acre. Most nut trees are unsur- 
passed for shade, and there’s pei a profit- 
able market for nuts. 


McCoy Nut Nurseries 


are the largest in America for 
Northern Pecans. All hardy varie- 
ties for northern planting and guar- 
anteed true to name and wonder- 
fully prolific. 
The famous Butterick Pecan Tree is known 
to have been bearing since 1817. The small- 
est crop in 60 years was 3% bushels. 
Our handsomely illustrated catalogue 
shows Pecans, Chestnuts, and other nuts 
full size. To see is to be convinced. Send 
for it. 

McCOY NUT NURSERIES 


726 Old State Bank Bidg., Evansville, Ind. mous Butterick Pecan Tr 
known to have been bearing since 1817 


Codhunter Mantels 


FIREPLACE ACCESSORIES 


FINE REPRODUCTIONS OF 
ADAM AND EARLY COLONIAL DESIGNS 


Carefully preserving all the detail and attractive 
proportions of the choice old originals. 


ENGLISH DOG GRATES—OLD HOB GRATES—IMPORTED BRASS 
AND STEEL FENDERS, ANDIRONS, COAL SCUTTLES, FIRE BACKS 
and other fittings to complete the fireplace. 


HAND FORGED METAL WORK 


LANTERNS, WEATHER VANES, KNOCKERS, THUMB LATCHES, 
STRAP HINGES, ETC., IN BRASS AND WROUGHT IRON, 


ARTHUR TODHUNTER, 101 Park Avenue, NEW YORK 


AGarden of Gladtoli 
is Never Monotonous 


Day by day new beauties unfold, new 
shades and tints appear, until you begin 
to think that the whole range of colors 
has been covered. And these experiences 
will come to everyone who begins a gar- 
den of Gladioli this year. 

Here are ten varieties, the 
kinds an expert might choose, 
that will start such a garden for 
you. : 

Mary Fennell. Deep lavender, 

Dawn. Rich pink. 

Europa. Snowy white. 

Canary Bird. Yellow. 

Clarice. Pink. 

Golden West. Orange. 

Goliath. Violet. 

Pink Perfection. Pink. 

Princeps. Scarlet and white. 

Victory. Sulphur yellow. 

One Bulb of Each 1 
Postpaid 


(I have ow whereby you may get 
twenty-five bul s for almost nothing. Ask 
me.) 


My 1918 “Glad” Catalogue is free to 
all readers of this magazine. Write 
for it today. 


JELLE ROOS 


Box K 
Milton, Mass. 
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of distinguished character, 
vividly recalling every his- 
toric epoch, is retailed at 
no prohibitive cost in this 
interesting establishment, 
devoted exclusively to 
Furniture and decorative 
objects. 


Two-score years of effort 
has developed our endeavor 
into an industrial art. 


Suggestions may be gained 
from de luxe prints of 
well - appointed rooms, 
which will be sent gratis 
upon request. 


N ew Lfork Galleries 


Grand Rapids furniture Compeny 


34-36 West 32% St. New York 


eee ano 
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rao TION 


Better heat at 
50% less cost 


with these patented, 
nection tor 
artificial gas. 


WADSWORTH 
Odorless Gas Logs 


are different fram ml metior to 


twin-con- 


logs, natural or 


any other 


lowe. They give the heat of a coal of wood 
fire ate hor ma le 
Natural looking oak of birch finish which 
beaut ite the fireplace Kasey Ww Iinetall 
Guaranteed to fever wear out Ask for 


deveriptive ecireular and price 


The Wadsworth-Adelson- 
Branning Company 


Aundine ne, Mante pieces, 
Coal Baskets, etc. | 


6024 Euclid Ave., CLEVELAND, O. 


Screens, 


wt! to CYA LE) 


Build ? 
teresting book written 
just for prospective builders. 
Yale & Towne Mf. Co., New York 


Canadian Yale & Towne Lid.. St. Catharines, Ont. 


expla ning 
why your gar 
with 


k ont for our book 


nieresting Way 
age wuld be eq pred 


STANLEY 
GARAGE... 


HARDWARE 


New Britain, Conn. 


The Stantey Works 


FENCE: 
J. W. FISKE IRON WORKS 


100-102 Park Place New York, N. Y. 
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Persian Motifs 


(Continued from page 


Furniture 


29) 


in 


white marble, and pearl and black mar- woods and priceless genius—each equally 
ble,” with hangings, “white stuff, fine and soullessly bent to the conqueror’s 
linen and blue, being held fast with whim—we wonder what the artists 
cords of fine linen and purple upon rods thought, those ironic exiles from Thebes 
of silver and pillars of white marble.” who left us the portrait of stern old 
Ihe Persian Empire reached out still Cyrus in the tall headdress of an Egyp- 
farther It touched the Indus, and tian bas-relief, those bitter Greeks who 
idapted the elephant to its decorative sunk Ionic temple-bronzes in the tyrant’s 
designs It ransacked the cities of sun-baked walls 
Asiatic Greece and, Pliny tells us, Persian art reached its gorgeous and 
brought Telephanes back to be chief unnatural zenith toward the end of the 
sculptor to Xerxes, most magnificent of sixth century before Christ. It wasn’t 
ll the Persians, with his Hall of a an art that could grow, for it had no 
Hundred Columns, and his Harem of a soul. So it just solidified. The temple, 
Thousand Eyes the palace, the tomb, had one cornice, 
We wonder as we look at the frag- one entablature, one column, one capi- 
ments of this incredible art—‘the caprice tal. Tyre did an immense trade with 
of an almighty dilettante gifted with a Persepolis in—can you believe it?—in 
grand tast this official art, this art faked antiques! Persepolis was rich 
built of priceless stones and priceless and Tyre—well, Tyre was progressive. 


Wrought Iron in 


(Continued fr 


Plain 
shades are 


andlesticks silk or painted 
parchment provided to 
soften the light from the five lamps 


There is also a very smart one light 
wall bracket The shade should be of 
the sconce” type—attached to the 
candlestick with a spring clamp. The 


fixture itself is left either in antique 


iron, or is touched up in color to match 
the furniture and hangings. 

\ rococo wall fixture has two flower 
cups, fitted with candlesticks and 
shades as described above. The metal 
is either made “flame copper,” which in 

The sconce can be made un- 
usually attractive when worked 
out in wrought iron This 
simple design is 12” high, in- 
cluding candle, and has a pro- 
jection of 38 
time oxidizes to bronze greens and 


browns, or is painted in full color 

The very interesting Florentine hang- 
ing flower basket should obviously be 
placed in a room of considerable height 
Most charming decorative effects can be 
obtained by weaving English ivy or 


the Garden Room 


om 15) 


page 


wall fixture with 
two flower cup sockets comes 
in flame copper or is painted 


A rococo 


in full color. 11” wide, 15” 
high. $35 
similar foliage between the iron leaf 


work in the bow! and then placing a stiff 
central group of asters, zinnia or other 
sturdy bloom in the center. Ivy could 
also be trained up the three linked 
chains. It will be noticed that the 
bracket supporting the fixture is the 
motif as is used in the single wall 
light illustrated. 

A novel scheme for partially screen- 
ing book shelves is also illustrated. The 
frame for the door is made of deli- 
ately modeled iron, with a_ simple 
Florentine Gothic screen covering the 
open space. The idea helps to solve a 


same 


vexed question regarding open  book- 
shelves. Without having the disad- 
vantages of glass doors, such a treat- 


ment gives a pleasant sense of security 
for one’s favorite editions and at the 
same time “ties in” with the decorative 
effect of a room in which ornamental 
iron is a feature. 


The Garden Possibilities of a City Back Yard 


(Continue d fr 


of the 


reason 


lawn than walks, and for this 
as well as for their picturesque- 
prete rable 
choice for 


Evergreens are a 
planting about 


ness ire 


better mass 


the foundation of the house than decidu- 
ous plants or shrubs, as they afford 
more protection in winter. They may 
also be used to mass against the rear 
of the tea house 

In the plan on page 42, the lawn is 
left unbroken except for the stepping 
stones through the center. The plant- 
ing recedes at the center of the sides to 


make room for two garden seats over- 
hung by trellises covered with vines. 


om page 43) 


In the rear a little tea room or arbor 
is placed, and on each side two crescent 
shaped lily pools for lotus and water 
lilies are built. If preferred these beds 
may be planted with low growing plants, 
and tall shrubs or flowering trees are 


massed in the rear and corners of the 
lot. Dogwood, Cercis canadensis, flow- 
ering crabs and plums, and laburnums 


re all excellent selections for this posi- 
tion, while lower growths such as hy- 
drangeas, especially H. arborescens, 
deutzias, weigelas, spireas and the like 
may be massed along the side walls 
with lilies, gladioli and tritomas. 


House & Garden 


Watkins, N. Y. On Seneca Lake 
Open All Year Wm. E, Leffingwell, Pres. 


A MINERAL SPRINGS HEALTH 
RESORT AND HOTEL 
Carbonated Natural Calcium 
Chloride Brine Baths 
FOR HEART AND CIRCULATORY 
DISORDERS 
Hydrotherapy, Electrotherapy, Massage 
The treatments under the direction of 
physicians are particularly adapted to 
HEART DISEASE, Circulatory, Kidney, 
Nutritional and Nervous Disorders, Rheu- 
matism, Gout and Obesity. 


H| Send for illustrated Booklets. 


SAVES COAL 


Dry air requires 
and consequent waste of coal. 
Dry Air does not hold heat. 
Properly moistened air does hold 
heat and coal is saved. 


SAVES HEALTH 


Ordinary heated indoor air is un- 
healthy. It is too dry. It is contrary 
to Nature. 

Dry air causes sore throat, catarrh, a 
dry skin and falling out of the hair. 
It promotes bronchitis, pneumonia and 
tuberculosis. 


SAVES FURNITURE 


Dry air shrinks, cracks and ruins the 
furniture and woodwork of a house 
and kills plants. 


A HUMIRAD insures Nature’s 
idity indoors 


overheating, 


Send for Ci:culars 
HUMIRAD COMPANY Inc. 


15 E. 40th Street, New York City 


Cabot’s Creosote Stains 


in browns and grays to match the bark and 
rocks and weatherbeaten wood, greens to match 
the moss and foliage, dull reds for autumn 
effects, etc., make the buildings blend with 
the landscape and look like a part of it. Low 
cost, easy to apply, lasting, and the creosote 
preserves the wood. 

You can get Cabot’s Stains all over the country. 
Send for siained wood samples and ame of near- 
est agent 


SAMUEL CABOT, Inc., Manfg. Chemists, 7},°!!ver Street. 


Smoky | 


No payment accepted 
unless successful. 


Also expert services 


on general chimney 


Made to WHITLEY 


gineer an 
219 Fulton St 


ontractor 


Draw Brooklyn, N. 


More Heat—Less Cost 


DUN OF HEATING 


saves coal—gives quick, even heat—regulates 

dampers automatically—eliminates knocking 

and pounding in radiators. Send for copy 

“Dunham Heating for the Home.”’ It tells how. 

Cc. A. DUNHAM CO., Marshalltown, lowa 
Branches Everywhere 


BAY STATE 
Brick and Cement Coating 


makes walls of brick, conerete or 
stucco waterproof and wearproof. 
Send for sample and booklet No. 2. 


WADSWORTH, HOWLAND & CO.., Inc. 
Paint and Varnish Makere 


Boston, Mass. New York Office : 


The Bay Stater Architects’ Bidg. 
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FOR BIRDS OF QUALITY 


COMPLETE FOOD . 


GEM SEED CO. 
MOUNT VERNON, N. Y. 


PRICE ZS CENTS ABOUT 14 OUNCES 
ALWAYS BUY “GEM” IN THE DIAMOND BOX 
Mail, Postpaid, 25 cts. per Box. Cheaper 

™S dozen lots. Send for Free Sample. 


EVERY GOOD 


of outside shutters, with additional advantages, 
is obtained if you install the 


MALLORY SHUTTER WORKER 
Operated from the Inside 
No opening of windows or screens— 
to bad weather—no admittance of flies or mos- 
quitoes, because you can open, close or lock your 
shutters in any position from inside your room. 
This simple device is « 
easy to put on any new 
or old dwelling and 
costs a little more than 
the old fashioned and 
troublesome fixtures—a 
child can operate. 
Drop us a postal for full 
information and prices. 
Do it now and soon 
enjoy outside shutters 
as you never have before. 


Mallory Manufacturing Co. 
516 Broad Street 


no exposure 


Flemington, N.J. 


Tre Trenton Potteries Co. 
“Bathrooms of Character” 


Make permanent your 
Plumbing by installing 
“Impervio” VitreousChina 


Living room in E. L. Cutter’s Kelsey Health 
Heated residence at Milton, Mass. B. 
Little, Architect, with Cram & Ferguson. 


The Unobtrusiveness 


of Kelsey Health 
Heat 


Kelsey Health Heat heats your 
home without obtruding its ap 
paratus upon your notice; with 
out marring your interiors with 
those incongruous lumps of iron 
called radiators. 
It must not, however, be con- 
fused with furnace heats. : ; 
Furnaces deliver small volumes It will deliver more heat from 
of highly heated, oxygen-ex- less coal than any other system. 
hausted air unhealthy air. A statement which we stand 
Kelsey Health Heat works just ready to prove. ' 
the opposite. The temperature is Send for booklet “Some Sav- 


the speed higher. The health- 
iving oxygen is retained in full. 
ts large volume of warmed air 
causes a complete change of air 
in every room four times an hour. 
Its high speed carries it to rooms 
impossible to heat with furnace 
heats. 


lower, but the volume is larger; ing Sense on Heating.” 
New York Chica 
103-K Park Avenue HEF. K ELSE: SE: 217-K West Lake Street 
Detroit 
Space 95-K Builders’ Exch. WARM AIR GENERATOR 405-K Peat Offer. Bldg. 


237 James St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
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When You Build 


please bear in mind that there is still plenty of 


WHITE PINE 


Send for our free booklet 
**White Pine in Home Building’ 
WHITE PINE BUREAU 
1719 Merchants’ Bank Building 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


SUN DIALS 


from $3.50 Up 
Also full line of Bird 
Fountains and other 
garden requisites. 

Manufactured by 
The M. D. JONES CO. 
71 Portland St., Boston, Mass. 


Send for illustrated catalog 


REAL BRONZE COLONIAL DESIGNS 


JOHN C. MONINGER 
COMPANY 
EVERYTHING FOR’ THE 
GREENHOUSE 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
910 Blackhawk St. 809 Marbridge Bldg. 


The “Bull-Dog” Adjuster 


has made outswung casements practical and 

popular for the artistic home of moderate cost. 

out details in the unique Casement Window 
abook, Write for it today. 


THE CASEMENT HARDWARE 


{ So. Clinton St., hicago 


7 
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GARDEN FURNITURE of Beauty and Distinction 


Garden Houses, Pergolas, Arbors, Gates, and other accessories 
for the adornment and comfort of the garden. 


Send for catalog, 


NORTH CO., BEVERLY, MASS. 


Lightning proof— Roofing Products / 


Weather proof— 
For lasting service and fire protection use metal 
roofing—adapted to rural and city properties. 


APOLLO- Krystone Galvanized Sheets are carefully manufac- 
tured and highest in quality. Unequaled for Roofing, Siding, Cul- _ 
verts, Silos, and genera! sheet monn! work. Sold by leading dealers, “% 
For fine residences and public buildings KEYSTONE COPPER STEEL 
Roofing Tin Plates are unexcelled. Look for the Keystone added 
below regular brands. Send for our “‘Better Buildings”’ booklet. 


AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


cAn alluring place to visit if you possibly can 
cAn accommodating place to write to if you are far away 


The House of the Unusva L—Quaint FuRNISHINGS 


JOSEPH P. MCHUGH & SON 


Established 1878 9 West 42” Street, New York 


Open the door 


—place the garbage and other waste 
accumulations in The Incinerite 
light the gas for a moment. 

That's the sanitary, clean, health- 
ful, inexpensive way of garbage and ; 
refuse disposal made possible by PB 


. 


—the original gas-fired incinerator. d 


artificial, natural, or 
gasolene gas. Low cost, 
takes little space, pro- 
motes health, cleanli- 
ness, satistaction. 

Prices range from $65 for ite 
small average home size to 
$185 for largest model for 
public institutions, ete. <A 
price and model for every 
purpose. 

Write for free copy of Z 

The Invisible jarbage 

describing and pic- 
turing various types, instal- 
lations, ete. 


E. C. STEARNS & CO. Bs 
110 Oneida St., Syracuse, N.Y. 


WAKE THE GARDEN! 


Now is the time to get the glass and 
start plants in time for the most critical 
season ever known—the great war year 
of 1918. 


The Sunlight Double Glass Sash is of course 
the best—it saves half the operating labor and 
cost and insures the best and earliest crops. 

A cold frame, a hot-bed, a small, ready- 
made greenhouse will be shipped immediately 
on your order. They last a lifetime. 

Complete catalog on request, 4 


SUNLIGHT DOUBLE GLASS SASH Co. 
944 E. Broadway, Louisville, Ky. 


ym Soft Pine 


Satin Like INTERIOR 


TRIM 


Send for This 


Free Roofing Book 


“For the Generations to Come’’—32 pages of 
worth while information about roofs, Send for 
it today, whether you're thinking of roofing 
right now or not. Free for the asking. 


VERMONT SLATE MANUFACTURERS ) 
Publicity Bureau B, Granville, N. Y. 


These germ and disease eliminat - 
ing destroyers of waste are in daily y 
use in thousands of homes, apart 
ments, hospitals, institutions. 

The Incinerite does away forever 
with dangerous garbage cans. Burns 
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CHARLES of LONDON 


718 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 


COMMODE: 


OBJECTS OF ART 
ENGLISH PERIOD FURNITURE 
OLD ENGLISH INTERIORS 
TAPESTRIES 


London-27-29 Brook Street W 


Aimone 


MFG CO 


Announce The Opening Of Their New 
Strictly Wholesale Showrooms On 
January 2nd, 1918, At 


157-159 East 32nd St. 
NEW YORK CITY 

Just East of Lexington Avenue 

Admittance 


Exelusively By Letter From Or In Company 
With Your 


DEALER OR DECORATOR! 

HIGHEST GRADE PERIOD FURNITURE 

4 REPRODUCTIONS ANTIQUES 
OBJETS D'ART ITALIAN GARDEN MARBLES 

and 

TERRA COTTAS 


Screen painted 
in black lac- 
quer with yel- 
low panels for 
acountry 
house by Nor- 
man Jacobsen 


House & Garden 


Painted Furniture 


(Continued from page 51) 


There was an inferior bit of mahog- 
any—a secretary and book-case which 
would not have brought fifteen dollars 
at even the most enthusiastic country 
auction. But the lines were good. There 
was a revolving book-case of light oak; 
four Washington chairs of cherry up- 
holstered in horse hair; a dreadful 
gilded music cabinet and a black walnut 
whatnot, and two light oak arm chairs. 

The constructing of the new drawing- 
room was left to an artist. He declared 
for a thoroughly modern effect, with 
plain walls of gray, and a set of painted 


Pale 
ream 
panels 
with 
black 
trees and 
pink 
hirds 
form 
this 
screen 


furniture. The result was astounding. 
The first thing done was the envelop- 
ment of this ugly assorted lot, in 2 
uniform coat of yellow paint;—a lovely 
soft bright yellow. Then followed the 
decorations; black medallions with En- 
glish vermillion and green, the same gen- 
eral design being used throughout, al- 
though varied slightly. The seats of the 
chairs were then recovered in gray lin- 
en to match the walls, the floor painted 
black as was the woodwork, and the 
windows hung with natural colored 
crash fringed in black. 


The fur- 
niture is 
soft 
pumpkin 
yellow 
with 
black and 
green 
medal- 
lions 


~ 
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HAND-WOVEN i 


GIFTS 


=. 


ee" 


| 


Mirror in carved 
‘Al, wood frame finished in old 
gold. 


IRWIN POST 


INTERIOR DECORATIONS 
12 W. ST. 
NEW YORK 


Set of four tables in black or 
red Chinese lacquer with ob- 
long or octangular tops; the 
flat decorations in old old 
unsparingly applied by beak 


FLAMBEAU if 
WEAVERS 


7 East 39th Street | HE quiet action of Mott’s OTT’S quiet-ac- 


New York | “Silentis” and “Silentum” tion closets are y 
closets can be taken for granted. ‘further = 
Mechanical skill can not fur- 
- i ing water and ‘ 
stl and quotes prices on 
tary Musa. modern bathroom 
1 What we would especially  ¢quipment. Sent for 
call your attention to is the Postage. 
Beautiful Andirons manner of flushing. HE 
Gas Logs Basket Grates ’ L. MOT 
Fie | This operation is accom- IRON WORKS 
Dampers Wood Holders d ° h t t 
plished, with utmost conve Trenton, N. J. . 
” 
; ASK FOR CATALOG “D'—Free nience, by a slight pressure of New York, Mrs. Muchmore | : 
s Seleet st our wnieanes Segastenent the foot on the valve set in the 5th Ave. & 17th St. | ; Consulting Decorator 
floor. Or, if the valve is set in announces the removal of her Studio 
, ASK YOUR BANK, DUN or BRADSTREET ? tChicago +Portland, Ore. : Jrom the Architect's Building 
SUNDERLAND BROS. CO. Established 1883 the wall, by a pressure of the Atlanta B. on 
334 So. 17th St., Omaha, Neb. hand. TEhiledelphia ‘Denver 
aw 139 East Nineteenth Street 
All working parts are out of sight. tDetroit Gen Antonio New York 
Indian Baskets Yet they can be gotten at readily, in 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE of emergency. {Montreal Toronto 
Baskets that I buy direct from Indians ‘ cages ir is: The most beautiful, durable 
F. M. GILHAM Everything we sell, we make tEhewresme cavipped with model wall coverings made— 5: 
Highland Springs Lake County, California FAB-RIK-O-NA INTER- Me: 
le 
‘ —_—_— H. B. Wiggin’s Sons Co. 
Home Fireplace 497 Arch St., Bloomfield, N. J. 
Let us send you this . ‘ 
Booklet Gratis —-A 


mine of information 
i pertaining to FIRE- 


ACES ‘a MRS. GERRIT SMITH ' 
sé an 
HEARTH FURNI- 31 E.48Ts ST. 
TURE. WRITE TO- 
DAY. 
Colonial Fireplace Company 
=| 4613 W. 12th St., Chicago 


INTERIOR 
DECORATOR 


“BEAUTIFUL FLOORS 


and How to Care for Them” 


A delightful book, humorously illustrated, 
with clever jingles and much about refining 
homes. It is Free to those who write for it. 


MURPHY VARNISH COMPANY 
NEWARK CHICAGO 


DANERSK FURNITURE 


From all sides we are receiving new ap- 
preciations of our furniture from those who 


FURNISHINGS FOR 
TOWN AND COUNTRY. 
HOMES 


have purchased it. People of taste value 
AND FOR the opportunity to express themselves 
INDIVIDUAL ROOMS through their own choice of finish and col 


oring, and their own selection of the in- 

dividual pieces for each room rather than 

the purchasing of common sets made for a 

thousand others 

Our factories are stored with pieces held ready for 

finishing. and we are able to give ten-day service 
heces 


Nothing ix more beautiful a DAN BED- 
ROOM SET i 
Send luabl. 
cr call at 
ERSKINE-DANFORTH CORPORATION 
2 West 47th Street NEW YORK 
First Door West of Fifth Avenue, 4th Floor 


SPECIAL COLLECTION 
OF ANTIQUE MIRRORS 
AND FRAMES 


Antique Painting of Spanish Madonna In Studio 


SILVERWARE 
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The Bossert Price Not a‘‘Cut-Lumber’”’ Price | 


Bossert prices cover the greater part of the labor of con- 


struction, the fitting and attaching of all hardware, the hang- 
ing of all windows, doors and blinds, painting, etc. The only 
additional cost in erecting is for the simple and inexpensive 
work of assembling which can be done quickly by unskilled 
labor. Work which must naturally be done on the ground— 
such as masonry and plumbing—is, of course, not included. 


Bossert Houses 


The purchase of a Bossert House will Pyery RBossert House possesses striking 
eave real worth while amount of money originality We also specialize in Bossert 
for sou You share in the eco ies of Houses for workmen Because of their low 
fected’ tw our large buying of a naterial cost and unusual attractiveness, Bossert 
ayetemal reanization and ef y in Houses for workmen are being adopted by 
mat acturing The pric f the “i saert many of the largest and most successful 
How hown above ia only $1410. F.O.R companies. They aid in holding labor be 
Mrook! much bk than ite cost would cause they make contented workmen. Write 
be wer you 't attempt to duplicate it for particulars 

wireelf? ty the expensive, old-fashioned 
reome method 

Send i8c today for complete catalog show- 
ing the many Bossert Houses representative 
of all approved architectural styles and at a 
wide range of prices. 
California B 
| 3 Rooms and Porch— 


$350.00 
F. O. B. Brooklyn 


Just the thing for your fa- 
vorite vacation spot. Quickly 
and easily erected. Can be put 
“ and taken down ary number 

times 


LOUIS BOSSERT & SONS, Ine. 
1306 GRAND ST., BROOKLYN, N.Y 


Architect, W.C. Zimmermann, Chicago, Ml. 


The Terra Cotta TILE ROOF 


on thie beautiful Chicago ts of the pattern known 
as the Imperial Spanish (See detail more clearly shown in border of 
advt.) Ry its use the architect has skillfully added to the beauty and 
character of the building. A Tile Roof is absolutely leak-proof—takes up 
no molature on the under side to cause decay and lasts forever. It’s the 
only roof which is absolutely fire-proof 


Downey residence tn 


Mea) wonderful effects sec ured by architects of note are shown in our book- 

“The Roof Beautiful,”’ printed in coters. It contains views of many beau- 
ful homes with roofs of Terra Cotta Titles and ts sent free upon request. 
LUDOWICI-CELADON CO, Manufacturers of Terra Cotta Roofing Tiles 
General Offices: 1107-1117 Monroe Building CHICAGO, ILL. 


House & Garden 


Corners. in. the 


Decoration of a Room 


(Continued from page 48) 


full of umbrellas, 
raincoats, a broken 
chair waiting for 
the repair shop, and 


the inevitable chil- 
dren's overshoes. 
Where does father 
come in? Father 
doesn't come in at 
all. He goes right 
to the library where 


there is a_ bright 
fire burning and the 
prospect, on Satur- 
day night, of bridge 
or poker and maybe 
a “good song ring- 
ing clear” even if it 
does wake the chil- 
dren. The pater 
isn’t going to trans- 


above all the ship 
model that reminds 
him throughout the 
winter of the joys 
of boating. 

Libraries are es- 
sentially book rooms 
but they are so 
much more human 
where they are con- 
versation rooms and 
card rooms and 
rooms with desk and 
old portraits in cor- 
ners, where the mas- 
ter of the house can 
rule without too 
much pomp and 
ceremony. 

The dining room 
corner has a service 


act any business in table as the feature. 
a den; he is, after Buffets have gone 
his wife has studied —thank Heaven— 
the problem for and given way to 
three years, going to modest  sideboards 
write out his or consoles for the 
monthly checks. at family silver, while 
just such a desk as po square tables are 
this, where he can, There is no better place for placed near the pan- 
quite in the gentle a grandfather clock than in try door for holding 


atmosphere of books 


and portraits, dis- 
cuss the extravagant charges of the 
butcher and the candlestick maker. Here 


is every appointment he requires; a 
comfortable chair and desk, a telephone 
(both external and internal—if you will 
note the push buttons on the wall box 
connecting the principal rooms and the 
garage), a clock, ledgers for accounts, a 
place for his grandfather's portrait and 


a corner of the hall 


the tea things, the 
coffee set and the 
toaster. The table in this corner does 
all these things. 

Study your corners. Don’t follow any 
fixed rule. Try them. If the chair 
in the living room corner is always in 
use; if the serving of your dinner goes 
more smoothly because of a well placed 
corner table; then you have solved the 
question of corners. 


Drafting the Garden for War Service 


(Continued from page 32) 


The vegetables which may be most 
profitably grown in a small garden are 
listed in the table. 

Often the most satisfactory use to 
make of the very small garden is to make 
it a garden of specialties, without any 
attempt to have a complete list. Even 
a limited space, for instance, devoted to 
salad plants of various kinds, will keep 
the table well supplied with this delici- 
ous and important class of vegetables 
which are always hard to get in best 
quality in the retail market. A continu- 
ous supply of beans of the various de- 
sirable kinds may be produced in 
abundance in a very small area. 


A Garden of Completeness 

To make it worth while to attempt a 
complete garden in which a full list of 
all the common vegetables is to be grown, 
at least 2,000 square feet (a garden 40° 
by 50’, or its equivalent) should be 
available, with part of it at least in 
good shape from previous cultivation. 
Even with a plot this size, it will hardly 
be advisable to grow such space consum- 
ing things as winter squash, watermelons, 
pumpkins, potatoes and the large, late 
varieties of sweet corn. 

In general terms, it may be said that 


an able-bodied man or woman with two 

hours a day, regularly, can care for a 

moderate sized garden—say 50’ x 50° to 


50’ x 100’. But a good deal of emphasis 
should be laid upon the word “regularly.” 
If you are going to be away week-ends, 
or to take an occasional vacation, or 
allow other interruptions, the garden 
may be more or less of a failure. Garden 
work is of such a character that it can- 
not be put off until tomorrow without 
fatal results; for the job of transplant- 
ing or weeding that could be done in half 
an hour today will take two or three 
days if delayed until after a rain or a 
couple of hot days. 


If you expect to be away for a regular 
summer’s vacation, the garden should 
be planned especially with that fact in 
view. Numbers of gardens are planted 
each spring which come to full bearing 
about the time the family is leaving, 
and are nothing but wrecks of weeds and 
passé vegetables by the time they get 
back. By planning carefully for early 
stuff, with a break during the vacation 
period, to be followed by late vegetables 
—which may be planted just before the 
vacation—a good early-and-late vegetable 
garden may be arranged for. 

In working out the details of the plan 
of your garden, you will want to know, 
in addition to the general principles, the 
amount of each vegetable it will be neces- 
sary to plant to supply the number of 
mouths you have to feed; how many 
plantings of each should be made; how 
much room the different vegetables re- 
quire, etc. 

First, put down the vegetables which 
you expect to grow. 

Second, figure out the number of 
lineal feet of each you will need. 

Third, make a plan of your garden 
showing the size, and fit in the things 
you have to grow, keeping in mind that 
the first plantings of beans, beets, car- 
rots, lettuce, onion sets, early peas, rad- 
ishes and turnips will be removed from 
the ground and out of the way between 
the middle of June and the middle of 
July, in time to make succession or late 
plantings of these same things as well 
as of cabbage, Brussels sprouts, endive, 
celery, cauliflower and rutabaga for 
winter use. If these early maturing 
things are grouped together, it will facili- 
tate the late plantings. 

Fourth, figure out the amount of seed 
you will need and order accordingly. It 
will be wise to order early this year, as 
seed crops of all kinds are exceptionally 
short. 
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Send today for booklet of 


SPECIAL 
OFFERS 


Contains just the groups you 
need to beautify your place 
XPERT selections of the best 


groups for Home Use Fruit 
| Collections, Appetizing Small 


Marble Mantels 
‘ Fountains, Benches 
er Boundaries, Shade Trees, etc. Sun Dial Pedestals 


Fruits, Shrubs for Foundation 
Planting, Rare Evergreens, Flow- 


Intimate gardening advice and Bird Baths 


sketches of plans for planting, Se 
Do you want a Dog 
HICKS 


Our Dog Man will tell you where to ee ee 


Nurseries 

Le get a good dog. Don’t worry about | ——_———— 
Westbury | looking around. Either write or | 

Phone 68 visit the Dog Kennels advertised in | ORNAMENTAL FIREPLACES 


We have an ex- 


House & Garden, or write our Dog |__| 


fireplace s reproduc- 


Hicks Big 


. n n Pompeian 

| pro Man for information. He will refer Hine ‘laa xa 

| you to reliable breeders and give you ae tt, fa 
advice about different breeds. Write When 


warerooms Our 
large illustrated 
catalogue of home 
and garden orna- 
| 


Q/nNp Ss THE DOG MAN ments sent free i 


The 
House & Garden ERKINS STUDIOS 
Write for illustrated booklet. a Leste on Avenue 


19 W. 44th Street New York City 


390 E. Main Street. Meriden, Conn. 


OLD PORTRAITS 7 “Wel ransac ack FURNISHING & ) ECORATING 
American | | Post CONVENTIONAL or ORIGINAL STYLE | 
| and Olde Bas Roaa_ Write, Call or Telephone 
Ye e Bay. BOWDOIN & MANLEY | 
| Ipswitch in : Massachusetts_ 18 WEST 45th ST., NEW YORK CITY 
‘Art Salon 
t } 416 Madison Ave. NEW YORK 
; Phone Murray Hill 1480 The Scouts Are Out— ; 
i 
three New England States are being 
é BeautifyFurniture searched for HOWARD STU DIOS : 
PROTECT FLOORS and Pres 
‘loor Cove: s from inju 47th St..N York Ci 
Fi or Co rings from injury Old Hooked Rugs & Antiques Benches, Pedestals, Fé ae — re 
t 
In These quaint old rugs [Motor over—it’s only MARBLE STONE TERRA COTTA 
If your dealer will not sup- in and = = from 
- —— ow colorings — they r drop a line and tel 
f CNWARD MEG. co. make enduring gifts. us WHAT antiques 
y Kitchener, — Ont. Write for the list. you are seeking. Modern Interiors 
a | NEW booklet has been prepared called 
niture and decorations of the better sort. 
h And, too, it tells about Colby service. It 
will be sent free upon request. Send for 
It now. 
of John A. Colby & Son Dept. 1699 Chicago, If. 
n cS) 
% THIBAUT’S & 
PL C The ANTIQUE 
Wall Papers | Importer Objects of Art, Curios, 
n and Shefhield Plate, Period Furniture — ancient and 
of Send for booklet “C” showing many attractive in parent ic = 
te | teriors, and let our Home Service Department solve 242 Fifth Ave. 11 East48th St. 
ll your decorative problems without cost to you. Daniel Adams, Mgr; | R.H.Kingsbury,Mgr, 
or | | RICHARD E. THIBAUT, Ine. 
1g 
Wall Paper Specialists ANTIQUE FURNITURE 
It _ Madison Avenue at 32nd Street, New York 
as Eastern Office: 6 East 3%h St., New York slope fall desk, $40. French bed, $20. Old Shef- 
sticks, $2 ) 8 et bedspre made 17 
When Writing enclose 10c stamps BROOKLYN BOSTON BRONX Hepeiwhite armchair. Pair ‘Sheraton arme hairs, 
75 ; dfather cle 15 1 
and ask for CATALOGUE ‘* P.29”’ _ NEWARK WASHINGTON HEIGHTS Mirrors, $10-$109, Tables: Claw and hati foot, 


$50; web-foot, $35; snake foot, tilt- top, $25. Em- 
yire folding top, $25. He moon, 
ahogany bureaus, $25- Warberth, 
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Do not buy in- 
ferior seeds for 
your garden, 
when every bit of pro- 
duction counts vitally, 
make sure your seed 


To 
will 
give the utmost in results, 


plant CARTERS 
TESTED SEEDS. 

James Carter & Co., Lon- 
don, England, were among 
the first, if not the first 
seedsmen to select and test 
seed with painstaking care. 
(Gsenerations of careful test 
ing have improved old vari- 
eties and produced many 
new strains. 

CARTERS TESTED SEEDS 
have made wonderful records 
since their introduction in 
America. A trial in your gar- 


den will convince you of their 
excellence. 


Sent free on request—Car- 
ters 1918 Catalogue “Gar- 
den and Lawn.” Profusely 
iustrated with color pages. 


Carters Tested Seeds Inc. 


127 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


of Jas, Carter & Co., Raynes Park, Eng 


art 


Jestec Seed. 


urpee’sSeeds Grow 


Send for Burpee’s Annual, the Leadin 
American Seed Catalog. A book of 216 
pages, tuily lustrated. It is mailed free 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & Co. 
Burpee Buildings, Philadelphia 


’ 
Boddington’s 
SEEDS 
RELIABLE ALWAYS 

Our catalogue contains «a 
complete liat of seeds, 
bulbs, implements, ineeecti- 
cides, etc., of every kind 
Bend for free cony 

Arthur T. Beddington Co. 


Farr’s Hardy 
Plant Specialties 


buok of 112 30 of which 


ie 
are full page illustrations (15 in nat 


pages, 


ural color) It ia really a treatise 
on the hardy garden, containing in 
formation on upward of 500 varieties 
of Peontes (the most complete col 
lection in existence), Lemoine’s new 
and rare Deutsias, Philadeiphus and 
Lilaca, and the Irises (both Japanese 
and German) of which I have all the 
newer introductions as well as the 
old-time favorites 

Garden lovers who do not have the Sixth 
Edition may secure a complimentary cony 
if they send me their name and address 


Car fletd Avenue. Wyomissing. 


| 


The 


(Continued from page 25) 


the laths and nail them up 
into a lattice. All they need 
then is a coat of paint. At 
the window-sill plant ivies 
in boxes and train the ivy 
up the lattice. If we are 
not altogether successful at 
plant coaxing, an excellent 
imitation ivy comes in 
painted tin. 


For curtains we can use 
either striped yellow and 
white glazed chintz shades, 


at once inexpen- 
and charming, or we 
can use two pairs of sash 
curtains at each window, in 
either sunfast or gauze. 
These might be edged at the 
bottom with a puffy little 
three colored worsted fringe. 
The window curtains should 
arranged as to shut 
out the strong top light 
either by the use of a shade 
which can be drawn or by 
a set of sash curtains which 
may be pulled across the top 
and left open at the bottom. a 
On the floor use a rush 
rug, or else paint the floor 
to simulate tiles. If the 
floor has been laid with open 
boarding, then, to insure its 
not being drafty, lay lino- 
leum. Block it off in dia- 
monds and oversee the 
painter while he paints it to imitate a 
black and green tile floor. This is a 
rich foundation for furniture in oak or 
walnut, in Italian, English or Spanish 
style. Of course, the floor may simply 
be outlined with grayish white or black 
lines or, if a reddish linoleum has been 
selected, a tile pattern will add consid- 
erably to the appearance of the room. 


A Painted Furniture Scheme 


With painted furniture an attractive 
color scheme would be to paint the table 
and chairs blue—a rather neutral gray- 
ish blue—and stripe on bands of yellow 
with a tiny line of purple on each side 
of it. The background of the room— 
walls, lattice, etc.—had best be a neutral 
warm gray. The curtains should be of 
gauze of the clear yellow used on the 
furniture, edged with a worsted fringe 
of blue, yellow and lavender, all in soft 
clear tones. A bowl of deep purple pot- 
tery would be a center table decoration, 
supplying the deep note required to give 
character to the room. 

This scheme could also be used for a 
living porch with the addition of some 
wicker furniture and perhaps a torchére 
or side lighting fixture of wrought iron 
I should advise using a plain toned or 
striped fabric on the wicker furniture, 
rather than a cretonne of figured design. 
This would bring out variation of color 
in the furniture and hangings and, since 
lattice is used and lattice itself is rather 
“cut up,” a figured cretonne would prove 
too distracting. 

A porch which in summer is open 
from the top to the floor but which has 
posts at intervals, should be enclosed for 
the winter with a lower wooden sash 
instead of glass all the way up. Glass 
attracts and transmits cold; therefore a 
wooden base not only looks but is 
warmer. This base may be made in 
panels of double thickness bolted into 
the posts and floor for the winter and 
removed in summer. In order to insure 
further against cold these panels may be 
covered with canvas and painted. 


which are 
sive 


be 


Northend 


the 


Converting the Porch 


If a summer porch is to be converted 
into and used primarily as a winter liv- 
ing room, summery furniture should not 
predominate. The winter porch living 
room must neither partake too much of 


Winter 


porch an 
grouping is from the studio of Amos S. 


Porch 


A fireplace at one end, a fountain at 


other. These two give the winter 


all-year air. This fountain 


Lawrence, Esq., Boston, Mass. 


the dining room nor too much of the 
porch. There are now on the market 
some wonderful pieces of furniture that 
seem admirably suited to the purely 
winter use of the porch. There are com- 
fortable chairs, semi-formal tables and 
accessories galore. One expects some- 
thing new in a porch room. 

Many people have a distinct prejudice 
against painted furniture, and we must 
be prepared to furnish the winter porch 
without it. Also there are those who 
prefer painted furniture for summer, 
but not for winter. In either case we 
must fall back upon the natural wood 
finishes and get our warm notes in the 
upholstery, the curtains or the walls 
themselves. It seems to me that the lat- 
ter have not been sufficiently developed. 
For instance, why cannot the walls have 


a very warm, neutral orange tint, a 
color so wonderfully reminiscent of 
Tuscany? Or, we might use its color 


complement, blue green. Over this back- 
ground the walls could be decorated 
with flat, simply stenciled patterns in the 
same feeling as the color of the walls. 
Or, the walls can be divided into panels 
and in the top of each could be painted 
arabesques in blues, black, yellows and 
Pompeian red. Art students could be 
found whose training was sufficient for 
them to execute water tint designs of 
this character. Again, a frieze in sim- 
ply striking design might be applied. 
The one requisite is that the design 
have the characteristics that are to be 
carried out in the furnishing. 


Spanish Furniture on the Porch 


For furniture there comes a set of 
interesting Spanish pieces. The design 
is very simple. The wood is walnut 
stained very dark, and the chair splats 
and all the turnings have a half inch 
band of antiqued gold. The seats are 
rush. The arm chair is very comfort- 
able, as is the double seat—a long 
bench with side arms, but not back, de- 
signed to stand in front of the fireplace. 
This set also includes a 36” square table 
which can serve for tea and coffee. 
Wicker seems too coarse and too sum- 
mery to use with such a set, yet there 
comes a very closely, evenly woven 
wicker which, when upholstered in a 
fairly formal material such as a broad 


(Continued on page 74) 


“‘The Glory of 
the Garden’’ 


is the name I give to my 
choice Gladioli. Peace, the 
grandest white variety; 
War, a deep blood red sort ; 
Prosperity, with markings 
of light rose, madder lake 
and chamois yellow, all 
have their devotees. 


Blooms All Summer Through 


In a short time after the 
bulbs from Meadowvale Farms 
are planted the stiff, upright 
spikes will be loaded with lovely 
flowers of white, red, blue in 
dozens of tints and _ shades, 
“The Glory of the Garden” it 
really is. My handsome bro- 
chure will tell you more about 
the Gladiolus; your name and 
address will bring you a copy 
free. 


Arthur Cowee, Gladiolus Specialist 
Box 220 Berlin, N. Y. 


“Double Your Garden Area This Year and 
We'll Win the War.” 


The of Heather 


will be pooty to help by supplying the choicest 
Vegetable grown, in addition to their 
usual Superior Strains of Flower Seeds, Bulbs 
and Plants. 


HEATHER HOME SEED & NURSERY 
COMPA 
258 Fifth Ave. New York City 


The most complete stock 
of hardy plants in America 
Illustrated catalog of hardy 


lants, shrubs, trees and 
ulbs sent free on request 


ELLIOTT NURSERY CO. 


319 Fourth Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ral TLAS WEED KI LLER 


Quick, permanent weed 
tion for Drives, Paths, Gutters, Tennis 
Courts, Etc. 

qt. (covers 150 sq. ft.) 
gallon 
CHAPMAN rrr ENGINEERING CO., INC. 
95 Liberty St. New York 


IRON and WIRE FENCES 


E make indestructible iron 
and wire fences and gates for 
every place and purpose. 
Put your fence problem up to us. 
One of our fence experts will give it 
his personal attention, and suggest 


the logical solution. Send for catalog. 


American Fence 
onstruction Co. 


New York City 


100 Church Street 
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Pot-grown rose bushes, 
own roots. The cream “ot 
the world’s productions, 
“Dingee Roses’’ known 
as the best 
for 67 years. 
Safe deliv- 
ery guaranteed 
anywhere in U. 
8. now 
for our 


for 1918. It's FREE. 


It’s more than a catalog—it’s the life- 
time experience of the Oldest and 
Leading Rose Growers in Agneta. In- 
valuable to the amateur. 

scribes over 1000 varieties 

of roses and other 

flowers and 

tells how to 

grow them. 

FREE Edition 

limited. 


Established 1850 


AMERICAN-GROWN 
TREES 


Shrubs and | 


Plants 


OLR ability to supply 
trees, shrubs and 
plants of the highest 
quality is not curtailed 
by the stoppage of for- 
eign shipments. Buy 
nursery stock grown at || 
Andorra. 


Andorra 
Nurseries 


Wm, Warner Harper, Prop. 


Box 120 C ‘ 
Chestnut Hill for... 


Phila., Penna. on request. 


Our Catalog. 


SEED ANNUAL 
FREE 


You really need it. Hundreds of handy, 
handsome pages. Splendid illustrations. 
You certainly will be glad ycu sent for it. 
Best Annual we've ever issued—absolutely 
FREE. 


Fottler, Fiske, Rawson Co 


Faneull Hall Square, Boston, Mass. 


DAVEY TREE SURGEONS 


Have your trees examined now! 
Learn their real conditions and 
needs from this expert source 
without charge. Ask for book- 
let illustrating Davey Tree Surgery. 


THE DAVEY TREE EXPERT CO. 
192 Elm Street KENT, OHIO 


Hoopes’ Specialties 
is a carefully selected list of fruit 
and shade trees, roses and shrubs, 
which together with Hoopes’ service 
have been pleasing discriminating peo- 

ple for 65 years. Your name and address 
will bring you a copy. 


HOOPES, THOMAS CO. 
Maple Avenue, 
Chester, Pa. 


=the most authoritative book on rose 
planting, cultivation and pruning ever 
published. It is the experience 
America’s la 
Gives expert adv oe. This valuable 
guide gives special prices and tells all 
about our famous roses, zy te and 
bulbs. Tells how we 
anywhere in the U.S Sor copy copy 
at once—it’s free. 
Heller Bros. Co., Box 152 , New Castle, Ind. 


DWARF APPLE TREES 
DWARF PEAR TREES 
DWARF PLUM TREES 
DWARF CHERRY TREES 
DWARF PEACH TREES 

Catalogue Free 
THE VAN DUSEN NURSERIES 
C.C. MeKAY, Mgr. BoxB, Geneva, N. Y- 


Bobbink & Atkins 


500 ACRES OF NURSERY 
500,000 FEET UNDER GLASS 


Be sure that you have our com- 
plete illustrated catalogue before 
planning for Spring Planting 


Rutherford, New Jersey 


DEANE’S FRENCH RANGES 


please the housewife, because they 
reduce work. The fire requires little 
attention, burns evenly and heats the 
oven ‘uniformly on all sides. Every 
part is easily accessible for cleaning. 
Other advantages, platform drop oven 
doors, elimination of smoke pipe, pol- 
ished steel trimmings, etc. 


They please the Householder because, 
in addition to the excellence of the 
service rendered, they burn but little 
coal and their sturdy simple construc- 
tion insures long life. 


We also manufacture late warmers, 
broilers, incinerators, steel cook’s tables, 
laundry ranges, etc. Send for fuller in- 
formation. 


BRAMHALL, DEANE COMPANY, york city 


Mov 209. Rangoand Drolet 


DOL 
A Garden Message. To 


Our American Allies 


In spite of the War you 
can have a_ surprising 
number of your Sutton 
Seeds again this year 
Some varieties, of course, 
will be limited in quanti- 
ties. Especially vegetables. 
This means you must 
order early. 

Of last year’s shipments to 
America, not a single one was 
lost because of the U-Boats. 
So do not hesitate to order, 
because of that contingent. 

But bear this important fact 
in mind; that if you want 
your seeds early, you must 
order early. 

Send 35c for Garden Cata- 
log. With $5 purchase of 
seeds, the 35c will be promptly 
refunded. 


Sutter 


Royal Seed Establishment 
Reading, England 


Winter, Son & Company 
64-E Wall Street, New York 
Sole Agents East of the 


429-E Sacramento Street, 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Sole Agents West of the 
Rocky Mountains 


Rainbow Gardens * 


Irises, Hardy Plants, Lilies and 
Japanese Garden Specialties 


Send for our 1917-18 catalogue. 
Over 500 fine varieties of Irises. 


1970 Montreal Ave. 
ST. PAUL, MINN, 


The MYERS 


Self-Oiling 


ELECTRIC HOUSE PUMP 


Here is a wonderfully efficient Electric 
House Pump of late design and new con- 


Trees and 


add beauty to your home— 
Spring, Summer, Autumn and 
Winter. Our catalog will give 
you valuable data as to what 
and how to plant. From it 
you can select hedge plants, 
shrubs, climbers, roses, hsade @ 
and fruit trees, ete. Our 
stock has a reputation for 
quickly taking root and 
developing. Send today 
for catalog. Address 


THE MORRIS NURSERY 
COMPANY 


Box 80! West Chester, Pa. 


struction for use in connection with open 
or pressure tanks, and for operation by any 
electrical current either from city service 
wires or from Private Lighting and Power 
Plants. 

Such features as Automatic Control, Self- 
Oiling Construction, Individual Valves, 
Fully Covered Working Parts, produce a 
pumping unit which requires but little or 
no attention, and one which can be operated 
ona — economical and most Satisfac- 


basis. 

etter Water Facilities—Hard or_ Soft 
Water—Are you interested in them? If 
so write us before you look further. Chances 
are this practical and efficient Myers Pump 
will meet your requirements to a T. Circu- 
lars and information gladly supplied. 


F. E. MYERS & BRO. 
Ashland, Ohio 
' Ashland Pump and Hay Tool Works 


NOW IS THE TIME 


for planning the laying out of your grounds 
for the coming Spring and Summer. Consult 
us freely about your plans for landscape im- 
provement. Our experts can aid you in mak- 
ing your home surroundings individual and at- 
tractive. Laying out of grounds; preparing of 
plans; Tree and Shrubbery Decorating Work 
our specialty. Send for Catalogue. 


THE HOYT’S SONS CO., 


Telephone 33 New Canaan, 
The Bartlett INSURE THE SAFETY 
OF YOUR TREES 


You can do so 
ing only Tree 
care for them. All A- 


surance of safe and sure results. 
Representatives go everywhere. 
Send for free book—‘‘Tree Talk,”’ 
THE F. A. BARTLETT CO. 
540 Main St., Stamf 
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Bird Baths, lonts, Sun 
Dials, Gazing Globes, 
Flower Vases, Botes and 
other beautiful and use 
ful pleces of Garden and 
Heme Decorations afe 
made in our Everlasting 
Stony Gray Terra Cotta, 


Catalogue will be sent upon request 


GALLOWAY TERRA COTTA G. 


9218 WALNUT ST. PHILADELPHIA 


TOWNSEND'S TRIPLEX 


The Greatest Grass Cutter on Earth 
Cuts a Swath 86 Inches Wide 


Drawn by one 


horse and operated 
TRIPLEX MOWER 
will mow more lawn in a day than the 
best moter mower ever mace cut it 
better andl at a fraction of the cost 

lrawn by one operated 


by one man, the 


horse ana 

lawn 
drawn 
horses and three 


by ne man, it will mow more 
three ordinary hors 
mowers with three 
men 
Send for catalogue (Mustrating all 
types of Townsend Mowers. 


S. P. TOWNSEND & CO. 


17 Central Ave., Orange, N. J. 


than any 


Several New Features, — WRITE TODAY 
Based on our experience asthe “S 
§6oldest mail order seed concern and 
largest growers of Asters and other 
dein America. 600 acres and 12 green- 
es. Uur Guide is an invaimable aid toa | 
@uccessful garden Iustrates and describes 
leading Vegetables, Fiowers, Farm Seeds, 
Piants and Fruits. With our Guide we will in- 
clude booklet, Liberty Varden.'’ Both free. 
Bend for your copies today, lx fore you Sorget. 
JAMES VICK’S SONS 
18 Stone Street, Rochester, N. Y. 
The Flower City 


Write for free catalog C 
over, then wet ready for the spring. 


WRIGHT WIRE CO., Worcester, Massa. 


Study it 


BUILD YOUR WALLS FOR 


PERMAN ENCE 


Ano-Surn 


EXPANDED METAL LATH 


McCray Refrigerators 


Active cold air circulation — Sanitary 
linings. Send for catalogue. 


McCray Refrigerator Company 
716 Lake Street Kendallville, Ind 


The 


Winter 


Porch 


(Continued from page 72) 


mercerized silk stripe or a linen moire, 


would be excellent. The curtains, made 
up simply, might be of the same 
material 


Then, to key up the room, use wrought 
iron antiqued with gold and touched up 
i suggestion of the color found in 
the drapery. There could be a console 
table of wrought iron in excellent work- 
manship, with a top of black glass 1% 
thick A mirror with a wrought iron 
frame, a gem, comes with a panel of 
black glass on cither side of the mirror. 


with 


New York’s 


irt Salon Universal, 416 Madison 
lvenue. The Caruso Blakelocks; Early 
(American portraits by Durand, Inman, 
Jouett and others. During January. 


Jacques Seligman & Co., 705 Fifth 
Sculpture by Andrew O'Con- 
nor. Shown by Mrs. H. P. Whitney’s 


Studio for the 
War 


benefit of Edith Whar- 
ton's Charities. Until January 


15th 


William 
Complete 
paintings, 
bronzes of 
2-3], 


Warwick House, Ltd., 45 East 57th 
Street. English and French 18th Cen- 
tury Color Prints. Opens Jan, 5. 


Macbeth, 450 Fifth Avenue. 
retrospective collection of the 
drawings, etchings and 

Arthur B. Davies. Jan. 


Gothic Gallery, 707 Fifth Avenue. 
Gothic and Renaissance Sculpture, from 
the llth to the 17th Century. During 
January. 


Richard Dudensing & Son, 45 West 
44th Street. Works of Inness, Blakelock, 
Cazin, Keith and William Rotschell; 
and water colors by G. Signorini. Dur- 
ing January 


tnderson Galleries, Park Avenue and 
50th Street. First Editions of English 
poets and novelists of the 19th Century 
(from Dec. 22; sale, Jan. 3). Histori- 
cal Library of the late William H. Sam- 


son (from Dec, 22; sale, Jan. 3). Chi- 
nese Antiques, including bronzes, pot- 
tery, porcelains, paintings, etc. (from 


Dec. 26; sale, Jan. 4). Chinese collec- 
tion of Mr. Frederick Moore (from Dec. 
26; sale, Jan. 4) Rare Chinese rugs 
and reproductions (from Dec. 26; sale, 


Jan. 5) Part X of the Frederick R. 
Halsey Print Collection (from Jan. 2; 
sale, Jan, 7-8). Part III of the Ameri- 
cana Library of the late J. B. Learmont 
(from Dec. 22; sale, Jan. 7-8) Part 
IV of the Library of the late J. B. Lear- 
mont, consisting of Autographic Mate- 


rial of Colonial and pre-Revolutionary 


times (from Dec. 22; sale, Jan. 9, 10, 
Il) 
Persian Antique Gallery, 539 Madi- 


son loenue 
17th Century. 


Persian Antiquities, 8th to 
Until Jan. 12. 


January Art 


A plant stand, 5’ high, is also of 
wrought iron touched with gold. Around 
this could be grouped plants in Spanish 
or Italian pottery gardeniers. There 
would be several low tables and benches. 

And there, in your mind’s eye, is 
created a comfortable, distinguished 
living porch from which all upholstered 
furniture and practically all the wicker 
has been excluded. 

Remember _ this To maintain its 
popularity as an all-year room, the porch 
must be furnished with distinction. 


Exhibits 


George H. Ainslie, 615 Fifth Avenue. 
Retrospective Exhibition of paintings by 
George Inness. Jan, 15 to April 15. 


E. E. Babcock Art Galleries, 19 East 
49th Street. ‘Portraits by Ferd. Maesch, 
Jan. 1-15; Western pictures by William 
R. Leigh, Jan. 24-31. 

Braus, Inc., 21-23 Broadway. 
ern paintings by Warren E. 
Jan. 5-19, 

John Levy, 
eign and 
January, 


West- 
Rollins. 


14 East 46th Street. 
American paintings. 


For- 
During 


Ehrich Galleries, 707 Fifth Avenue. 
Italian, Flemish and German Primitives. 
Jan. 5-31. 


E. Gimpel & Wildenstein, 647 Fifth 
Avenue. Recent portraits and decora- 
tions by Henry Caro Delvaille; portrait 


medals by Theodore Spicer Simson. 
During January. 
Satinover Galleries, 3 West 56th 


Street. Flemish, Dutch and Italian Prim- 
itives. Jan. 2-15. 


venue. 
answered 
During January. 


The Gorham Company, Fifth A 
Sculpture by men who have 
their country’s call. 


Durand-Ruel, 12 East 57th Street. 
Street. Paintings by Degas. During 
January. 

Arden Studios, 599 Fifth Avenue. 


Flowers and Still Life. Jan. 7-8. 


Arlington Art Galleries, 274 Madison 
Avenue. Landscapes and Figure Paint- 
ings by Rosman Coney; Street and Har- 
bor of York, by Alice 
Hirsh, . 2-15, Landscapes by Henry 
W. Jan. 18-30. 


10 East 47th 
Hand Decorated Textiles. Jan. 


Art Alliance of America, 
Street. 
22-31. 

Modern Gallery, 500 Fifth Avenue. 
Paintings by Maurice de Vlaminck, Jan. 


7-19. African Negro sculpture, Jan. 21- 
Feb. 9. 


C. W. Kraushaar Art Galleries, 260 
Fifth Avenue. Paintings by George 
Luks. Jan. 14-31. 


as you 
would cut 
the lawn 


| R WEEDER, MULCHER 
AND CULTIVATOR 
is pushed along the rows just as a mower 
over a lawn. Cuts the weeds underground and 
breaks the hardest crust into a porous, mois- 
ture - retaining muich intensive cultivatton. 
Works close up to plants. Cuts runners. ‘Best 
Weed Killer Ever Used.”” A 10-year-old child 
can operate it. Does faster and better work 
than ten men with hoes. Has easily attached 
leaf-guards, also shovels for deeper cultivation. 
Inexpensive. Makes gardening profitable and 
a pleasure. 


Send for Free Illustrated fatetap and 
"actory-to-User Offer 


BARKER MFG. CO 


Dept. 1 David City, Neb. 


Mr. Nord made a net profit 
of $665 per acre with Knight's 


Berry Plants. 
Mrs. Baker made over $300 
with 30 worth of Knight's 
Berry ‘ants. 
| Mr. Quick invested $6 in 


Knight's Berry Plants. They 
cleared him over $100. 
Mellera bought 
50 Knight's Berry Plants, cost- 
ing $2.55 Net profit the next 
spring $136.33. 
he secret of success with 
small fruits is Knight’s Berry 
Plants. 
Send for free catalogue TODAY. 
KNIGHT & SON 
Box Sawyer, Mich. 


CYPRESS 


For Best Lumber lasist on s 
Real ‘‘Tide-Water’’ Cypress 
Look for this on Mm A 
every board— Tews Muse Ree US 
Accept no Cypress without this mark. 


DOORS 


are a most important part of the house. Don’t 
face them until you know about MORGAN 


“The Door Beautiful”—a book of valuable 
suggestions for interiors sent free. 


MORGAN SASH & DOOR CO. 
Dept. A-19 Chicago, Ill. 


A More Comfortable Home 


is a certainty if you use Medusa Water- 
proofing to prevent dampness in concrete 
basement floors or walls and in stucco 
exteriors. Medusa is permanent and 
costs little. Write for suggestions to 
Dept. D. 


The Sandusky Cement Co., Cleveland 


Free Book on Song Birds 


Tells you how to attract birds 
to your home. Describes fa- 
mous bird houses, feed 
ers, etc. Learn the secrets of 
wild bird life. Mail a postcard. 


JOSEPH H. DOMSON, 
Vice-President American A. dubon Ass'n 


Dedson Wren 731 Harrison Ave., 
touse, $5.60. Kankakee, til. 


im Hot and Cold Water 
mm in Your Country Home 


You ean have all the running 
water you want, under strong 
pressure, for bathroom, kitchen, 
| laundry——any part of your coun- 
try home. There is a 


KEWANEE SYSTEM 


to meet your exact needs that will cost but lit- 
tle and give you a lifetime of perfect service. 
No overhead tank to freeze in winter or be- 
come stagnant in summer. Exceedingly simple 
to operate but hard to get out of order 

The Special Features of the Kew- 
anee enable you to add other —_. 
ties such as Electric Light. Elec 
Washing Machine, Power for ca 


rators 
for Hulletin FREE. telling 
about special KEWANEE features. 
Kewanee Priv > te Utilities 
Company, 401 Franklin St., 
Kewanee, Iilinois 


House & Garden 
a in One 
| 
600 perAc 
perAcre 
| 
‘Pennsylvania’ 
| 
EPAGES 
| 
WOUSEHOLD NECESS 


